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RUSSIA. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago the official 
organs of the Czar took especial pains to assure 
Europe that the imperial army had been reduced to a 
peace establishment of 700,000 men, but they quali- 
fied the announcement by adding that this number 
could, if necessary, be raised again to a war-footing 
within six weeks. There is no reason to doubt the 
general correctness of these figures, for although the 
peace establishment of the empire has during the last 
twenty years nominally ranged from 800,000 to 
goo,o0o regulars, the present force is really far more 
formidable. Beside, it must be remembered that 
a standing army of 700,000 men includes neither 
100,000 Cossacks, under different names, in active 
service, nor the militia of the Caucasus. But the 
Crimean campaign has taught the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg that the period when the west could be in- 
timidated by mere superiority of numbers is past, and 
that something more is needed to cope with the 
colossal military armaments now maintained by all 
first-class powers. It is, therefore, not to be sup- 
posed that the Russia of to-day would overstate 
her resources. The military reorganization schemes 
so energetically insisted on by the imperial war de- 
partment, with a view of remedying the want of 
mobility which was so painfully felt during the last 


‘Polish insurrection, militates decidedly against such 


a suspicion. There is no need to demonstrate this 
further in detail. But while it cannot be denied that 
the insufficient means of communication in the in- 
terior of the empire preclude the display of a mobility 
like that witnessed in the German campaign of 1866, it 
must not be forgotten that the entire Russian railway 
system, from the first projected from a purely stra- 
tegical stand-point, was expressly designed to serve 
both for aggressive and defensive purposes. Of this 
fact the main lines of the railway net, completed and 
incompleted, are a conclusive proof. But the wider 
the meshes of this iron net are apart the more 
safely private enterprise might be permitted to com- 
plement it by accessory lines, which, while they re- 
main, strategically speaking, mere surplusages, are 
still apt to afford, in certain contingencies, impor- 
tant material advantages to tactical operations. At 
the same time it must be borne in mind that these 
railway undertakings are carried on with western, 
not Russian, capital. 

Until the Austro-Prussian war compelled all conti- 
nental states to initiate those immense armaments ot 
which the future is still to show how long they can be 
supported without the most complete material ruin to all 
non-military classes, the strength of the Russian army 
surpassed all others in proportion to the population, 
while it was also the most expensive in proportion 
to the total revenues of the state. While France, with a 
population of 38 millions, then maintained a standing 
army of 400,000 men, and Prussia, with 19} millions, 
200,000 men, the numerical proportion of the Russian 
army, even assuming the population of the empire at 
70 millions, exceeded those of France and Prussia by 
a full third. But this estimate is, in fact, still too low. 
Out of these 70 millions population only 25 millions in 
Russia and 2 millions in Poland were liable to the 
draft. In Western Europe the number of young men 
who enter the army annually in the twentieth year ot 
their age amounts to about one per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and of these, again, only forty per cent. are 
available for the service. Among the Russians, how- 
ever, the percentage of those who attain their twenti- 
eth year is less, because the mortality among children 
is greater. Statisticians say that among 50 millions o1 
Russians there are no more capable of military duty 
than among 38 millions of Frenchmen. According to 
these data about 400,000 Russians of the classes sub- 


~ ject to the draft reach annually their twentieth year. 


Out of this number hardly above 120,000 are fit for 


- Service, and, until the last draft, over 100,000° were 





absorbed for the land forces alone, which left a defi- 
ciency of 45,000 men for the naval contingent in part 
unprovided for. 

The military budget of Russia has hitherto been the 
costliestin Europe. This is evident from the estimates 
themselves, although not one of those submitted dur- 
ing the last two decades (not to mention the years ot 
war) has sufficed to meet the actual expenditure with- 
out leaving a large deficit. Such was even the case 
with the budget for 1866-7, though it showed a saving 
of eleven millions of rubles against the preceding 
year. It still called for 111,792,289 rubles out of a 
total revenue of 349,603,500 rubles ; more than 33 per 
cent. But even if the actual army expenses were not 
more and the revenue less than officially exhibited— 
even then these figures would not yet tell the real state 
of the case. For the support of the irregular troops 
three millions of the inhabitants in the most fertile 
regions of the empire are relieved from all taxes and 
public burdens. In other parts of the country the 
requisitions for quarters, forage, and transportation 
are computed to amount to at least sixty or seventy 
copeks per male inhabitant, which gives 15 millions or 
rubles more. The delivery of the conscripts also re- 
quires a handsome sum, being on an average 25 rubles 
per head, and this makes 3} millions of rubles for 
100,000 men. The real military expenditure, irrespec- 
tive of the unknown annual deficit, may therefore be 
estimated in round numbers at 137,300,000 rubles. 

Russian publicism has occupied itself a great deal 
with these subjects, and almost irrefutably demon- 
strated that an effective peace establishment more 
than sufficient for all practical purposes could be 
maintained with 450,000 men. This saving in the 
military budget would, however—and this opinion 
appears unanimous—be most rationally effected by a 
reduction of the numerical composition of the stand- 
ing forces, because in the event of hostilities the hu- 
man material is easier to obtain than money and sup- 
plies. On the official side it is argued that a want ot 
sufficient communication in the interior of the huge 
empire renders the maintenance of a large peace es- 
tablishment indispensable. The natural consequences 
of this argument are, however, that the extension ot 
the Russian railway system—which would contribute 
most toward the reduction of the army—must pro- 
gress so much slower the more men and money are 
rendered unproductive for military objects. 

The military authorities have latterly really com- 
menced the construction of railways and the building 
of roads by soldiers. Were it intended to realize thus 
the idea that an army should create its own communi- 
cations, it would certainly be a strong proof that the 
military authorities have at last turned their attention 
to a hitherto unknown utilitarian side. But thus far 
it seems as though the labor of the soldiers was only 
a makeshift, z. ¢., that soldiers have been given to the 
contractors in some localities where other labor could 
not be procured. There is no evidence of a self-con- 
scious politico-military principle in this act. Yet, 
on the other hand, it deserves to be mentioned in this 
connection that the military authorities have done 
much to improve the physigue of the army by amelior- 
ating the soldier’s condition. That much still re- 
mains to be accomplished, though the inexpediency ot 
increasing the army budget renders it, for the present, 
out of question, is, however, freely conceded in the 
highest military circles. In the estimates for 1866-67 
it was openly confessed that immense sums ot 
money would be wanted to place all branches of the 
service in a desirable state. For instance, 6,000,- 
ooo of rubles were needed for improving the soldiers’ 
quarters ; 5,000,000 for hospitals ; 8,000,000 for pri- 
sons ; 5,000,000 for supplies; and also 6,000,000 
to increase the pay of 35,000 commissioned officers. 
Just this last item shows again how little the military 
authorities of Russia regard the financial interests ot 
the empire. This army of officers, among which are 
940 generals, and a peace establishment of 800,000 
men, are well matched. It is true that, since the item 
was introduced in the estimates, the war department 
has hinted at a reduction in the number of higher 
officers, but the present generation will hardly live to 
see it. The pension list has also increased since 1857 
972,000 rubles per year, and it amounts now to the 
incredible sum of 16,000,000, or 4,4, of the total public 
expenditure. 

There is a maxim which asserts that the larger the 











pecuniary resources of a belligerent the fewer the men 
he requires, for he is able to economize the lives of 
his soldiers by better food, quarters, transportation, 
arms, and increased care. In the sequence of this 
maxim would lie the paradox that the issue of a war 
depends not on the number of troops, but on the 
belligerent’s wealth. Though, like all paradoxes, this 
one is also only to be taken cus grano salis, it never- 
theless contains a profound truth. It is precisely in 
relation to the means of obtaining money for her wars 
that Russia finds herself so much at disadvantage 
compared with the other great nations of Europe. 
Even Austria, in bad odor as she stands financially, 
would be able to raise the funds necessary for a foreign 
war within her own frontiers. Not so with Russia. 
Let Western Europe cease to supply her with capital, 
and her armaments would be exceedingly difficult to 
effect. Without the aid of foreign money she could 
not even manage to get on temporarily. Were she 
to wage a war outside of her limits, in which case all 
payments would have to be in coin, the very advance 
of the Russian arms might soon be arrested on this 
account. 

According to official sources, the last foreign loan 
was to have been chiefly applied to paying the in- 
terest on the public debt. In 1866 the total interest 
amounted to 68,580,000 rubles. The entire indebted- 
ness of the Russian empire has increased from the 
year 1845 to 1866 on an average of 50 millions of 
rubles per year, and is now 1,693,961,980 rubles. 








CORRUPTION. 


HE governor elect of this state reminded us a 

few days ago that, while there is unquestionably 
great extravagance and waste in public expenditures, 
there prevails the same extravagance in private life. 
If the people, where each man can control the matter 
for himself, are profuse, habits of profusion will, of 
course, be manifested by their agents. Our public 
servants are representatives, and as such they will, of 
course, reflect as well the prevalent vices as the 
virtues of their principals. In the days when pennies 
were closely watched in every household, pennies 
were just as closely watched in the public expendi- 
tures. Our public servants nowadays simply illus- 
trate the old saying, “ Like master, like man.” 

We have complaints against public extravagance 
issuing from the mouths of men who, in their own 
private ways, are setting daily examples of profusion 
and waste. In all communities the rich exert exclu- 
sively that important influence which consists in 
setting the fashions—an influence that stretches 
down, through all grades of wealth, to the poorest. 
If the rich wear jewels, the poorest will long for them. 
If the rich woman sweeps the streets with a trail of 
costly silk, the servant-girl will think she must put 
two or three extra yards in her skirt. It is of no use 
to reason that this ought not to be so; it is so, and 
will be so while man continues to have a human 
nature. 

The rich man has, among his advantages, this power 
of exerting great influence, by mere fashion, over 
his fellow-men; he cannot escape the additional re- 
sponsibility due to the possession of such power. He 
is responsible not merely for his own acts, but meas- 
urably for those of all on whom his influence falls. 
When, therefore, we hear a rich tax-payer declaiming, 
as he is apt to do once a year, when he visits the tax- 
receiver, about the waste of the city government, we 
involuntarily inquire, How do you manage your own 
little government at home? In this government of 
your own, where there are no voters and no repre- 
sentatives, but where you are absolute master, do you 
set the fashion of living in a house twice too big for 
your family? If you do, then be not surprised that 
your public servants think it will please you to have 
fine new court-houses and new capitols. Do you set 
the fashion of the richest carpets, the most costly 
furniture in this little private domain of your own 
house? Do not grumble, then, that the city govern- 
ment furnishes the new Court-house in costly stylee 
Your public servants bow to your taste. Do you in- 
culcate, not by words so much as by demeanor, the 
doctrine that wealth and the display which wealth 
alone can provide are necessary to respectability? Do 
not wonder, then, that your public servants seek, first 
of all things, to make themselves rich. Your public 
servants seek only to be respectable, and surely, for 
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your own dignity, you would have: them respectable. 
When you see all the extravagance and corruption in 
public affairs, do not complain, but take pride in wit- 
nessing how far your influence extends. 

There is much cry nowadays about corruption 
among public men. We are glad to hear the cry, for 
it is proof that what there is of corruption is working 
to the surface. But when in the natural body corrupt 
matter appears upon the surface it is received as a 
proof of two things: first, that the whole body is dis- 
eased ; and, second, that there is hope of the vital 
forces throwing off the disease. Our public men 
would not be corrupt if private society were pure. 
Sooner or later society must work out acure. The 
disease may become more disgusting than it now is as 
anecessary means to thisend. It has been the fashion 
to point to the municipal corporation of this city as the 
most marked instance of corrupt management on the 
continent. Does not the Erie Railroad war prove 
that in private corporations worse examples are set 
than are among the doings charged upon the city ring? 

The evil will never be cured by fastening our atten- 
tion upon one little sore upon the surface of the body 
politic. Penny-a-liner writers would make us believe 
that New York city is the chief seat of political corrup- 
tion ; that we have only to heal things there and all 
will be purity and health. They forget that this city 
expends but $20,000,000 a year, and if the whole of it 
were stolen it would require eight years of such 
wholesale stealing to make the spoils equal to the 
amount known to be stolen out of the national Treas- 
ury in one year from the whiskey-tax alone. We do 
uot deny that there are great evils of misgovernment 
and great waste of public money in our municipality ; 
but when we recall the well-proved fact that ten 
dollars is stolen in Washington for every dollar that 
could by any possibility be stolen here, we cannot 
help suspecting that the persistent cry from all quar- 
ters about New York corruption serves to divert at- 
tention from things more flagrant elsewhere. 

That senators of the United States grow rich in 
their places is notorious; of this no one seems 
ashamed, for this no one denounces them. We in 
this metropolis are at least of higher tone than the 
rest of the country in this, that we are ashamed of 
our municipal misgovernment, and that such city offi- 
cials as are charged with growing rich in their places 
are soundly denounced for it. When a senator who 
goes to Washington poor and in six years comes to 
be rated at half a million shall be refused recognition 
everywhere among gentlemen, the vital forces of so- 
ciety will have begun to throw off the disease. 








COAL. 


HOSE who had cash in hand in the summer and 

bought their winter’s stock of coal at six dollars 
and a half a ton contemplate with complacency the 
approach of Christmas and cold weather. But that 
larger half of our population which lives in narrow 
lodgings, which had no cash wherewith to lay in a 
stock of winter comforts, and which has no cellars 
wherein to pile up even a month’s supply, has its dread 
of winter doubled in intensity by the recent doubling 
of the price of coal. 

Eleven dollars a ton for the hard, unwholesome, 
anthracite fuel furnished from Pennsylvania, and the 
ton given at only two thousand pounds! Down in 
Nova Scotia, not two days from us by steamer, good, 
free-burning bituminous coal can be furnished, deliv- 
ered at the vessel’s side, for two dollars and a half for 
a ton of twenty-two hundred and forty pounds. The 
supply is abundant, and this abundance would over- 
flow into our market for the comfort of all of us if the 
government did not, at the instance of the owners of 
coal lands, undertake to protect American labor by 
high duties on foreign coal. The protection does not 
seem to do much good to those who labor at digging 
out otr American coal, for there have been, lately, 
complaints among these men of insufficient pay, and 
strikes to raise their wages. It certainly does no good 
to the laborer at the other end of the line here who, 
digging at something else, buys his coal already dug 
from the earth. It is clear that the man who buys 
coal is best protected by getting it cheap. The pro- 
tection, in this as in every other case where this false 
protection is applied, benefits only that class of Amer- 
ican laborers who ride in their carriages and dress in 








purple and fine linen, and whose manual labor consists 
in gathering dividends from the profits made out of 
low wages to one class of laborers and high prices to 
another class. The earnings of labor are inno degree 
protected by anyof these schemes of protection. Itis 
the profit of the capitalist which is protected and aug- 
mented. 

We have no objection that capital should get all the 
profit in return for its investment and use which it 
can possibly obtain in a free market and with free 
competition ; just as we are willing that labor should 
compel in return for its application all the reward it 
can. Nor have we any more objection to combina- 
tions of capitalists than to combinations of workmen. 
Both classes of men should be free to ask what they 
will, to compel what they can, and, if there be any 
antagonism between them, to combine each with 
their own class for self-protection. To this extent 
the contest is a fair one, if contest there be. But 
when the government, which is bound to be just and 
impartial toward all, steps into the fight and lends its 
resistless aid to make the capitalist or the laborer pay 
more, the favored party does not earn what he thus 
receives, but gets it by downright robbery. 

We shall soon have Christmas fires and Christmas 
sermons. The sermons will tell us to remember the 
poor at this inclement season. Sleek, well-fed owners 
of coal-mines will be of the church congregations, and 
alms will be collected to relieve the shivering poor. 
The owner of coal-stock will throw in, it may be, a 
liberal gift out of the thousand-dollar dividend which 
he received yesterday from his coal-stock, half of 
which came to him not by the honest earnings of his 
own labor or his own capital, but by the dishonest act 
of the government in taxing all other men for his ben- 
efit. Out of this thousand dollars he will take ten or 
twenty dollars, drop it into the plate, and go home to 
his roast turkey, professing to himself that he is 
a great friend to the poor. 

Yet, in his rapacity, he is standing between his 
neighbors and the abundant bounties Gop seeks to 
furnish to them, and he has inflicted on his fellows 
a thousand times more suffering than his alms-giving 
will relieve. The generosity of a highwayman who 
returns us a trifle out of our own stolen purse is not 
of a very high order. 








THE POT AND KETTLE. 


WEEKLY paper, most of whose articles seem 
written by men with tolerable foreheads, bad 
stomachs, and no cerebellums, is constantly struggling 
to persuade its readers that all the coarse, dishonest, 
and reckless people in the community are necessarily 
Democrats, and that all the refined, virtuous, and pru- 
dent people must, by consequence, be Republicans. 
Of course it may be said that such flimsy talk only 
imposes upon those who wish to be deceived ; that 
it is manufactured to suit the prejudices or the self- 
love of such as can only breathe freely in a partisan 
atmosphere ; and that, like most of the weapons of 
political controversy, it is a conventional sham that 
always looks ridiculous except in the very heat of bat- 
tle. Sensible people know perfectly well that there 
are bad Republicans as well as bad Democrats, and 
that although in particular localities the badness of 
the latter may seem more conspicuous through being 
concentrated and, as it were, focalized, it is prepos- 
terous to maintain that political creed can be a trust- 
worthy measure of ethical qualities. Some, indeed, 
may say that, as there is a greater pretence of moral 
elevation with one party than the other, it is a worse 
thing to be a bad Republican than a bad Democrat ; 
but we need not subscribe to even a shade of doctrine 
that has the appearance of being one-sided. It seems 
to our humble eyes that there are rascals and hypo- 
crites—and unhappily far too many of them—in both 
parties, and that it is as absurd for either on this score 
to reproach the other as it was for the innocent 
Tribune to set itself last week to the task of abusing 
The World for being “ personal” and “ vituperative ” 
in its manner of carrying on the political canvass. 
No. There is evil, and a grievous deal too much evil, 
on both sides, and the folly of imputing the bulk of the 
evil to one side alone is nowhere so palpable—éo chose 
behind the scenes—as in the very city of New York 
which writers of sensation articles for magazines and 
contributors to New England newspapers so regu- 





larly select as an example in proof of the wisdom of 
just such imputations. It so happens thata vast deal 
has been written to expose and hold up to shame 
judges, magistrates, and municipal officers of New 
York, and that the stigmatized persons have invari- 
ably been Democrats. We do not pretend to say 
that there has not been some truth in these accusa- 
tions ; but we do say that to any unprejudiced mind 
there is something more than suspicious in the fact 
that the accused persons are all of one political party 
and that their accusers write, without exception, in 
publications which are the acknowledged organs of the 
opposite political party. Now, recrimination is not to 
our taste, and we do not mean to become the organ of 
either side; but for the sake of simple truth and jus- 
tice we deliberately assert that in many of the worst 
instances of corruption or malfeasance thus charged, 
or proved, on Democratic officials prominent Repub- 
lican politicians have helped to devise and carry out 
the conspiracy of fraud, and have insisted upon and 
received the lion’s share of the plunder. 

Why, then, we are asked, are these flagrant transac- 
tions concealed? How is it that some one does not 
strike the trail of the rascals and lay bare their villany ? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that, all being equally 
guilty, only the Democratic conspirators should be 
thus branded while their Republican mates should 
escape scot-free? These questions are natural and 
obvious enough, and to some extent we can answer 
them. In the first place—for reasons on which some 
of that party put a construction which we need not 
stop here either to accept or refuse—there are many 
more publications, and commensurately more writers, 
on the Republican side than on that of their oppo- 
nents. The four magazines which, in a general 
way, we may call the most popular and widely circu- 
lated of the country, are all in the Republican interest. 
Even in the city of New York itself the Democratic 
journals are greatly outnumbered. When we add to 
this the peculiar, robust, implacable New England 
hatred of New York, or of what happens to be pre- 
dominant in New York, which evidently exercises a 
despotic sway over the minds and pens of the writers 
for these prints, we have reasons sufficient to account 
for the assaults on metropolitan Democrats, as such, 
which are so many, so persistent, and so bitter in their 
columns. This seems to explain why men of one 
party who are accused, justly or unjustly, of wrong- 
doing are so savagely attacked, but it does not account 
for the escape of their co-conspirators of the opposite 
party. Here we must seek for new lights, and it is 
easy to find them. ‘The Democratic papers will not 
strike, in such cases, for palpable reasons ; they are 
in the interest of the conspiring managers of their 
own side and must not hurt the latters’ friends. But 
why do not the conscientious Republican journals 
make war on the unfaithful of their own flock ? 

The answer is twofold. First, these journals can- 
not so make war for the reason that the said unfaith- 
ful own and control much of the stock of the journals 
themselves. Second, because to attack these particu- 
lar money-making frauds would involve retaliation 
from the Democratic side of the alliance, who would 
withhold city and county advertising, and other ad- 
vantages which the Democracy exclusively control, 
and on which Republican papers as well as Demo- 
cratic ones grow rich. Some may be incredulous about 
these allegations ; but we submit that the columns of 
metropolitan journals will furnish evidence, without 
going elsewhere, of their truth. Why, when certain 
audacious swindles have been in progress which they 
must infallibly have known about, have leading jour- 
nals of doth parties held their peace until all chance 
of saving the public treasury from colossal robbery 
has passed away for ever? Why did one of these 
sheets vigorously sustain for a receivership whick 
would have afforded unprecedented and almost un- 
bounded scope for rapacious dishonesty a certain 
judge whom it now stigmatizes as the vilest and most 
corrupt of mankind? Was Judge Barnard a better 
man yesterday than he is to-day? If so, why? The 
public ought to be very much obliged if Zhe Tribune 
will answer. 


The truth is, there never was a more charming illus- 
tration of the pot and kettle metaphor than is pre- 
sented by this discussion ot the comparative morals 





of partisans. . That is. if we may term a discussion 
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what consists almost exclusively of abuse of one side 
by the other. We are very glad that Judge Barnard, 
in his recent charge to the Grand Jury, has flung down 
the gauntlet to his accusers. The latter say he is not 
spotless, but it is also said that he knows they are not 
so, and, whatever the developements in prospect, we 
have a right to suppose the community will be the 
gainer. The public, indeed, in watching this doughty 


struggle, may well say with lago— 


. . . “Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain.” 


The heaviest burdens and the worst calamities under 
which the people of the metropolis have staggered 
have been due neither to bad Democrats alone nor 
to bad Republicans alone, but to corrupt combinations 
of the two. The mask has been stripped from only 
half the conspirators by the sensation writers for 
magazines and contributors to New England news- 
papers, and gross injustice is done by even the tempo- 
rary escape of the other half. Let honest men of both 
parties agree to punish villany on their own side as 
well as the other, to hear all that can be said against 
their own following no less than against that of the 
enemy, and to interpose no shield of extenuation. 
For surely honest men must agree that the sooner 
the scoundrels and hypocrites of all persuasions come 
to deserved grief the better for the city and the 
country. 








CONSTITUTIONAL EXPOSITION. 


S will be seen in another column, “A Veteran 
Observer” has again raised the ghost of govern- 
mental sovereignty—if ghost there can be of what 
never existed. However, as it (whether ghost or not) 
will “ down ” without much “ bidding,” we will indulge 
him in his grim fancy that he has raised a ghost, and 
proceed to lay down what_would “lay” the ghost if it 
were one. 

We claim, with “ A Veteran Observer,” that “the 
principles ” of the Constitution “should be gathered 
from the language alone.” But for the present pur- 
pose we are not so much in pursuit of principles as of 
facts; and there is no need of “interpretation” to 
ascertain whether an instrument is a note, bond, 
deed, law, constitution, compact of federation, or 
what not. With Jeremy Bentham, as well as all capa- 
ble writers, we agree that such a question is one of 
fact and technical description. The field of interpre- 
tation is elsewhere. The questions: Have we a na- 
tion other than associated states? And is their govern- 
ment other than their subordinate instrument for self- 
government and self-protection ? point for their an- 
swers to the Constitution, to history, to records, and 
to the enlightening wisdom of the fathers. 

“ A Veteran Observer” agrees that the states were 
sovereign political bodies before forming the “ union 
of states”»—‘the united [or associated] states ;” and 
that they, and ¢hey alone, made the Constitution. 
Agreeing to this, he surely has no case, for these are 
the whole and sole premises of the school opposed 
to him ; and they precisely fill the technical descrip- 
tion of a federation of sovereignties, which the Con- 
stitution shows, and the fathers say was formed. 
His “almost entire ignorance of the views of the 
old expounders ” is alike obvious and unfortunate for 
him; for the reading of the Constitution with their 
views would have enabled him to see that the sov- 
ereigns who, in the exercise of their right of self- 
government, made the Constitution and named them- 
selves in it, did, after making it, possess the self- 
same bodies, souls, and wills, which they exercised in 
thus federating, to act with again, if ever they should 
think proper. A body is a fact, so is a soul, so is a 
will, so is an exertion of such will. All these facts 
are proved by the solemn record, including the Con- 
stitution—the main document. The thirteen equal 
states exerted their sovereign and independent wills 
concurrently in making a compact which they called 
a constitution—thus constituting a government, 
which necessarily is an agency, because it acts for 
others ; and not sovereign, because it is derivative. 
If not sovereign, the states that made it must be so. 

“ A Veteran Observer” seems to forget that it is 
incumbent on him or his school who allege a change 
in the sovereignty of these bodies to prove it. He 
has given no hint of any proof. None exists. The 
delegating of powers can produce no change, for that 





is simply a functional act; and if it could produce 
such change, public law would long since have taken 
cognizance of it, for every sovereign, or man of au- 
thority, since Adam, has daily and hourly, in every 
country, delegated authority, without impairing his 
right to do so, or to withdraw said authority at pleas- 
ure. One does not abate his ownership or sove- 
reignty or authority by doing an act through another. 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. We have two or 
three times illustrated this matter, as will be seen 
in the review in No. 195, also in the article in No. 
199. “A Veteran Observer’s” attempted reply in 
the present letter does no more than to make his error 
more conspicuous. There is no contract of the states 
with their government, or with “the United States,” 
or with “the people,” as will be seen further along. 
In the case he puts, of a contract between him and 
his children, the parties are under the law, which will 
enforce the contract; but sovereign states are under 
no law: they made all law and remain above it. And 
the Constitution itself proves this, by declaring that 
itis to be “established” “detween the states ratifying 
it.” Moreover, it is expressed in the Constitution that 
the officers of the government are the grantees (or 
delegatees) of certain grantors, which are states. The 
said officers or grantees are all members of states— 
“citizens thereof,” as the Constitution itself shows. 
A state necessarily has the right of absolutely con- 
trolling its citizens—they being amenable to her au- 
thority as expressed in her local or general law. The 
status and right to be federal officers are fixed by 
their state in her organic law, and are included among 
their rights as citizens of the state. Viewing the mat- 
ter in the light of the Constitution, of fact, of reason, 
or of common sense, no sign of governmental sove- 
reignty appears, and striking proof that the states, and 
the founders of our polity, never intended that there 
should be such sovereignty, is afforded by their con- 
stantly characterizing the federal functionaries as “re- 
presentatives,” “substitutes,” “agents,” “trustees,” 
“servants,” etc. Washington, for instance, said in a 
letter dated November 10, 1787: “The power under 
the Constitution will always be in the people. It is 
entrusted . . . to their representatives, . . , 
their servants. . They are no more than the 
creatures of the people.” Said John Marshall in the 
convention of Virginia: “It is the people that give 
power, and can take it back. What shall restrain them? 
They are the masters who give it, and of whom the 
servants hold it. . . . Are not Congress and the 
state legislatures the agents of the people?” So 
Washington and Marshall agree with Wilson that 
“the sovereignty never goes from the people.” If 
“A Veteran Observer” will read “the views of the 
old expounders,” he will see that such expressions as 
the above were frequent, and were conclusions from 
undisputed facts and unanswered arguments, and not 
“naked, unsustained assertions.” The lection will 
change his views, and enable him to see that “the 
people” are the states, and the states are the people ; 
that they always and unlimitedly govern ; that govern- 
ments are their creatures and agents, and are always 
beneath them; and that, as Parsons, Jay, Hamilton, 
Sherman, Madison, Marshall, Washington, and others 
said, “the people [or the states] divest themselves of 
nothing; the government and powers which the Con- 
gress can administer being the mere result of a com- 
pact made by the people,” etc. These are the words 
of “the celebrated Chief-justice Parsons” in the con- 
vention of Massachusetts ! 

In his last paragraph but one “A Veteran Ob- 
server” seems to introduce a third (or a fourteenth) 
party to the federal compact, viz., “the United States,” 
or “the people,” or “the government.” Nothing in 
the Constitution, or history, or the writings of the 
fathers supports such an idea, though Hayne ex- 
pressed it in his debate with Webster. The compact 
was “established” and complete “ between the states 
ratifying,” when “nine states” had adopted it; so 
that it is simply absurd, if not worse, to say that an 
association, or a government, or a nation, which was 
made or provided for in the instrument, and became 
an actuality at or after “the establishment” of it, and 
which was the offspring or result of thirteen concur- 
ring wills, became a fourteenth party, with rights and 
powers, as against the others. After having thus 





gone astray, “ A Veteran Observer” proceeds to as- 








sume that “a confederacy” has had “control” 
“transferred ” to it by the states, and that, as Web- 
ster expressed it, “so far state sovereignty is effec- 
tually controlled.” Not a word in the Constitution or 
history supports such a notion. There is no grant of 
transfer to “the United States” or to any “con- 
federacy,” but the states are recognized as holding 
supreme and unabated control—the government be- 
ing their government. All legislative powers are 
(not transferred or surrendered—using these words in 
the sense of alienation—but) delegated to Congress, 
all executive power is delegated to the President, and 
all judicial power to the judiciary ; and these func- 
tionaries, individually or collectively, are the agents 
of the states, because they act with the delegated au- 
thority of the states ; and they are subordinate to the 
states, because they are elected by the states, and are 
citizens and subjects of the states. If“ A Veteran 
Observer” will “gather from the language alone ” 
“the principles,” or rather the facts, of the Constitu- 
tion, as we do, and get the fathers to assist him, in- 
stead of remaining in “almost entire igncrance of the 
old expounders,” he will learn much that he does not 
like, and unlearn a cherished and pernicious theory. 
The Constitution itself admits of no doubt upon the 
proposition that we have no nation but the associated 
states, and no government but their self-govern- 
ment. 

We pretermit noticing specially at present one or 
two questions suggested by “ A Veteran Observer,” 
for want of time and space, and because they will be 
discussed fully hereafter in our columns. 








ENGAGED PEOPLE. 


T ball or sociable, at conversazione or croquet, at 

wedding or funeral, at any other of those festive 
occasions wherein society disports itself, it not unfre- 
quently happens to a young man, after having been 
lavish of his attentions, his admiration, and his heels 
for the sole behoof and benefit of some particular 
young woman, whose eyes or hair or toilette may 
have hit his fancy, to be told by a disinterested female 
friend, with the least possible soupgox of malicious 
triumph, that the object of his devotion is engaged. 
All men who have at any time mingled in the diver 
sions of the sa/on can recall some such experience, 
and with it, too, the unmistakable feeling of wasted 
opportunity, the chagrin of love’s labor lost, which the 
information brought with it. Even we, whose silver- 
ing hairs have scarcely softened the fires of youth, can 
remember the pretty blonde or the fascinating bru- 
nette we danced with vainly for one entire evening 
(eheu ! fugaces) so long ago; we can remember her 
name, the dimple in her lovely cheek, the coquettish 
allurement of her sidelong eye ; and we renew again, 
after all these years, the tempest of rage and loathing 
that tore our manly bosom and threatened the serenity 
of our unruffled shirt front as we learned that she 
was engaged to that puppy Jones or that scoundrel 
Robinson, as the case may have been. But we did 
not then what we propose to do now; we did not 
pause to moralize on and, if possible, to analyze the 
curious conventionalities which this triumph and 
despair presupposed and indicated. 

The fact is that that peculiar social relation which 
is known as an engagement is among the most amus- 
ing studies to which the philosophical student of so- 
ciety can apply himself. To appreciate it thoroughly, 
however, he ought himself to have been engaged at 
least once, and not more than twice. For repeated 
engagements will have confused the accuracy of his 
recollections and blunted the delicacy of his percep- 
tion to an extent that must materially dim the light 
which experience would otherwise have shed upon his 
inquiry. But toa man who has been once or twice 
engaged, who is neither a cynic nor an enthusiast, 
there is a never-failing fund of entertainment in 
watching the antics of his neighbors struggling in 
the net from which some friendly rodent of circum- 
stance has released him. He will observe, in the first 
place, that for both parties the situation is singularly 
disagreeable. For both it involves nearly all the pri- 
vations without any of the privileges of matrimony. 
Augustus must leave his club and abandon his cigar ; 
he must exchange those cosy little dinners, a Zrozs 
Lbits, at the ¢2/é for dreary and ill-cooked banquets a 
his intended father-in-law’s ; he must put up with ne 
end of chaffing from his bachelor friends, and he mus 
sacrifice the affectionate and Platonic regard of all 
his female acquaintance. Of course, where a man is 
really in love greater sacrifices than these should be 
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the world will not prevent an engaged man from feel- 
ing that his position is false and irksome in the ex- 
treme. Arabella is, no doubt, the best girl in the 
world, and loves you very dearly, though no better 
than you love her ; yet there are times when Lucinda, 
for example, who doesn’t care a button for you, and 
for whom you care even less, would be a much 
more agreeable companion. At a dancing party, 
let us say, where Lucinda waltzes like a sylph 
and Arabella, dear creature that she is, like— 
well, unlike Lucinda, and yet your engagement 
forbids you to follow the inclination which would 
give you a good partner instead of a poor one, 
and delight instead of torture. So too at the opera, 
where, despite your affection, you cannot help con- 
trasting the cold indifference of Arabella, who with all 
her amiability and goodness has very little taste for 
music, with Lucinda’s charming enthusiasm and ap- 
preciative ecstasies. Then again at the picture gal- 
lery, you remember how Lucinda fairly vibrated with 
artistic pleasure over chefs @@uvre which the darling 
ot your soul passes with most provoking nonchalance. 
Now, profound as is your attachment to your betrothed, 
and firmly. as you are convinced that she of all 
women is the one destined to make ‘you happy, you 
cannot deny to yourself that on all these occasions 
Lucinda’s company would be vastly more agreeable. 
After you are married you can enjoy this pleasure 
which is now denied you ; you can dance and flirt with 
Lucinda then to your heart’s content, you can invite 
her to join your wife in little parties to the theatre or 
the opera or the concert, you can go so far as to kiss 
her and every other pretty girl that will let you, and 
nobody minds it a bit. It is only your way; you 
always were wild, and tiis is but the innocent freedom 
of an old Benedict. But just try one of these in- 
nocent freedoms while you are engaged, and fouf/ 
you have Arabella and all her feminine acquaintances, 
young and old, buzzing around your ears like a swarm 
of enraged hornets. 

It is this sense of confinement and restraint that 
makes the period of betrothal so irksome for even 
the most ardent lover. And for the lady it is even 
worse. From the fatal moment of the official an- 
nouncement there is an end of all those sweet ob- 
servances wherewith she was wont to be compassed. 
No longer the daily postman comes to her freighted 
with store of dainty missives gilt-edged and per-. 
fumed, invitations to ball or opera or play, the newest 
waltz, the latest novel ; no longer her boudoir is made 
fragrant with the spoils of a dozen florists ; no longer 
a score of eager cavaliers contend for the honor of her 
hand at every dance; no longer she goes forth in pro- 
menade and park like Horace’s Barine— 

“‘juvenum . . 
Publica cura.” 

For all these various joys, for notes and flowers, 
for books and music and invitations, for escort 
and partners, even for the flattering homage of ad- 
miring eyes, she must depend on Augustus, who, 
ten chances to one, never thinks of flowers or music, 
never goes to the theatre, perhaps—O horror !—does 
not even dance. And in the latter case he is sure to 
be the veriest dog in the manger, and to object vio- 
lently to his beloved dancing with anybody else. 
Could the art of her bitterest female enemy devise for 
her a more pitiable situation ? 

~ As we have said, for two people who love each other 
truly these little annoyances, it will be said, are very 
trifling and easily to be endured. But the sincerest 
love cannot altogether relieve from monotony an inter- 
course of months, or even years, whose sole excitement 
‘lies in anticipation. After the first brief flush of as- 
sured success, when passion’s catalogue of pretty 
inanities is exhausted, it is hard to imagine what en- 
gaged people find to talk of evening after evening that 
custom throws them together. Which of us has a 
friend, male or female, that he could endure to talk to 
night after night for a year together, with no change and 
norelease ? And what glamour has love so much more 
potent than friendship to make us find variety in mo- 
notony itself? “The course of true love never did run 
smooth” only because from the moment it began to 
run smooth it ceased to be true love. Passion feeds 
on difficulty, and romance is its life-breath. The 
humdrum quiet and prosaic realities of an engage- 
ment are apt to cool the ardor and dissipate the illusions 
which usually prompt a proposal, and perhaps in this 
way, by giving a chance to correct an error before it is 
itretrievable, engagements do good. From this point 
ef view the practice is worthy of encouragement, 
but it must be frightfully stupid for the engaged, Per- 


repentance is pretty sure to come at any rate, it may 
be as well to avoid the preliminary exmzz. 








SOCIAL ADVENTURERS. 


A CLEVER writer has defined society to consist 
of all those persons who live on their own es- 
tates and on the ideas of others. This definition, 
although correct enough so far as it goes, is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. There is a large class of 
the community which is without much property of its 
own, but which is possessed of some ideas. It is in 
this sense the most important, that it furnishes the 
brains—such as they are—of the rest. Rich people, 
as a rule, have not much to think about. The ac- 
cumulation or preservation of their property is almost 
the only active idea in their minds. The habit of 
wealth produces an indolence in general matters. 
Those whose future is in a measure secure, and who 
have no need to exert themselves in order to please, 
can afford to take the world leisurely. Nor is there 
any necessity for them to employ their own brains so 
long as they can find others willing to sell them 
ideas. This kind of exercise cannot, unfortunately, 
be gone through in the same manner that one takes 
the air in a carriage. It requires hard and some- 
times painful labor. At the same time it scarcely 
pays, in any sense, for a much better article can be 
bought than the most painstaking industry will pro- 
duce. It would be absurd to expect that a languid 
child of fashion, who has enough to gratify all his 
present and future caprices, would go through so 
much to gain so little. Such a one is not an actor in 
the raree show. It is for others to dance or sing 
when he pulls the strings. Undoubtedly it must con- 
fer great happiness on those inferior creatures to con- 
tribute in this manner to the amusement of so celes- 
tial a being. To bask in the rays of his effulgent 
countenance for ever so short a time must counter- 
balance all the pains they take to please him. At 
least, to judge from their conduct, such would seem 
to be the case. 

To those, however, who do not belong to society 
the question is likely to present itself, if the game is 
really worth the candle ; if the shifts to which such 
people are put to maintain themselves in the good 
graces of their superiors in wealth or social standing 
have a guid pro guo in those good graces? None, of 
course, but the parties themselves can know what 
those shifts really are. It is their object, beside, to 
keep them concealed and to make as good a show as 
possible, so that the other members of the circle to 
which they have gained admittance may not suspect 
that they have no right to be there. If they were 
found out, they would be ejected unceremoniously. 
To guard against such a catastrophe is the ob- 
ject of all their endeavors. “At times, however, 
the mask is thrown off, either that people can see 
under it or that poverty has worn it to shreds. 
When this happens, the actor usually disappears 
from the scene; but his past history then becomes 
public property. We are at length able to form 
some idea of his private life, to count, as it were, 
the holes which fine lace and jewelry had hitherto 
concealed from our view. It is of course morally 
impossible to estimate correctly the number and 
degree of mean acts and falsehoods which were 
necessary to sustain that splendid appearance. To 
know so much of the life of any man would be 
neither pleasing nor profitable. Were we to trace 
the social adventurer through all the unclean wind- 
ings of his career, we should have, beside, to spend 
more time and trouble than he is really worth, or we 
are willing to bestow on him. We shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to some general considerations of 
his mode of life, and particularly of his debtor and 
creditor account with society. 

It may be noticed, in the first place, that he is usu- 
ally more lavish in his expenditure than those who 
have a just claim to be called wealthy ; and in this he 
is so far right that even the wisest are often unable to 
distinguish the polish of lacquer from that of true 
metal. His dress is unexceptionable ; ‘his diamonds 
are of the purest water; and his dinner parties are 
notable for the choiceness of the dishes and the wines. 
During the season he frequents the ball-and the race- 
course, the church and the opera, with perseverance 
and impartiality. In the summer he takes wing for 
Newport or Saratoga, where he is on the most friend- 
ly terms with every great man of his acquaintance. 
People do not insist so much upon their dignity at 
watering-places as they do at home; they relax some- 
what from the sense of their position and its exclu- 





haps, after all, there is more wisdom in the old plan of 


quence. Indeed, apart from that feeling of uncer- 
tainty which he inspires, he is a much more agreeable 
companion than one whose respectability is unques- 
tionably solid. He is more intelligent and better bred 
and more desirous to please than those who have 
money enough to dispense with brains and manners. 
His talents are numerous and versatile. It is he who 
invents every novelty in fashion that is worth any- 
thing ; who pronounces the sentence which damns or 
renders famous the new aspirant to the world’s patron- 
age. He is as much at home in a scientific or literary 
discussion as in an argument on the merits of a choice 
dlat or a fast trotter. He is always cheerful. and 
never loses his temper at the slights or provocations 
of his equals and superiors. All these good qualities 
are, as he well knows, necessary to the maintenance 
of his position. The people with whom it is his am- 
bition to seem intimate he is aware only tolerate him 
because he is useful and amusing. When he has 
palled on their taste, or when the time comes when 
he can no longer keep up so fine an appearance, he 
knows that he will be thrown away like a soiled glove. 
Yet to win a smile from them he will perform any 
kind of dirty work. It is not only that he is always 
ready to applaud their dreary jokes and immoderate 
self-conceit, but he will endure their patronizing, which 
is far worse, with perfect humility. To live in the 
charmed orbit round which these planets of fashion 
revolve, he is content to lose his own independence 
and become a mere satellite. Of the discomforts he 
is willing to endure and of the artifices he has to 
practise in order to keep the gloss of gentility from 
being tarnished by the breath of poverty, it is diffi- 
cult to form an adequate idea. The future is always 
a dark picture tohim. He is another Damocles, with- 
out the substance of good things which the latter 
was able, at least for the moment, to indulge in. He 
wanders in the brilliant sa/ons of society with the dis- 
mal sense, however carefully concealed, that he is a 
suspected impostor, whose motley may at any mo- 
ment be torn off, and its luckless wearer made the 
mark of universal scorn. 

Thus it is that, from the manner in which the social 
system is constituted, a class which might otherwise 
be productive and honorable is rendered useless and 
vicious. Instead of turning its talents to the improve- 
ment of itself or of others, it wastes them in the futile 
effort to emulate the extravagance of its inferiors in 
everything but wealth. It is a standing text with 
moralists that riches are the root of all evil. Yet 
there is, perhaps, no greater fallacy. As well might it 
be said that a high order of intellect should be depre- 
cated because it might be perverted to improper ob- 
jects. Money, fer se, is a thing to be desired above 
any other, inasmuch as it affords the largest opportu- 
nities for doing good. It is only evil when it is used 
as a means to further selfish ends. Unfortunately it 
falls too commonly into the hands of those who can 
find no other use for it but to glut their appetites or 
bedeck their persons. It is by such people that the 
social standard is fixed which regulates worth by the 
thickness of the gilding, and which can see nothing 
to respect under a rusty coat or a timid address. The 
result is that those who are not wise enough to de- 
spise such a test—and few are—waste their energies 
and their patrimony or savings in trying to dazzle 
others by a factitious brilliancy which is sure, sooner 
or later, to wear off. There is perhaps no position so 
pitiable as that of a clever man thus prostituting his 
talents, unless it be that of the same man after he has 
been found out. He has then no decent resource but 
to shuffle off this mortal coil as quickly as possible. 








MY RELIGION. 
BY A MODERN 
XIV. 

THE SUPPER OF THE LORD, 

“+ He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me and 
lin him. As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live dy the Father, 
so he that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.” 

UR Saviour, in mercy, kept back many of the 

. truths respecting Himself until those whom He 
taught were educated up to the point where they 
should be “abie to bear them.” And then He seized 
upon some obvious external fact pervaded by the same 
Spiritnal truth He wished to teach. Both these things 
are illustrated in His words as cited above. The les- 
son here taught began with the miracle of the loaves. 
From that He had taken occasion to speak of the ne- 
cessity of food for the soul, of the only source of sup- 
ply in Gop, and of that supply as mediated to man 
through Himself, the true Bread from Heaven. He 
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siveness. Strangers, or those of a lower sphere, 


sums up these statements in the words, “I am the liv- 
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ing Bread which came down from Heaven: if any man 
eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever.” 

Having clearly presented this truth, He now adds 
the entirely new thought, “ The bread that I will give 
is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.” 
When His hearers were perplexed by His statement, 
He adds that in order to have this true life it is neces- 
sary not only to eat His flesh but also to drink His 
blood! And that those who do “eat His flesh and 
drink His blood” by so doing are made one with Him, 
so that there is a mutual pervasion one of the other ; 
they dwell in Him and He in them, and thus they live 
by virtue of His life, just as He lives by virtue of the 
life of Gop in Him. ‘ 

Now, He had previously taught that to “eat Him” 
is simply an alternate expression for “believing in 
Him” as the source of the soul’s life. It is simply by 
faith to set wide open the mouth of the soul in order 
that He may fill it with Himself, the Bread of Heaven, 
the Living Bread which brings life to all who eat it— 
that is, who partake of its efficacy. 

In the same way we must understand “drink His 
blood” to mean to partake of the efficacy of that blood. 
What his hearers understood by this we may learn 


* from Lev. xvii., 10, 11, where it is said, “The life of 


the flesh is in the blood ; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls, 
for it ts the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul, 
for it is the life of all flesh.” So the blood of Christ 
is His life, the life which He gave up as the penalty 
for the sin of the world. W7thout shedding of blood 
there is no remission, but by means of this shedding 
of the blood of Christ there zs remission ; and that 
blood, as shed, becomes efficacious for the remission 
of our sins when we partake of it, “drink” it, z. ¢., 
when we depend upon it as the ground of such remis- 
sion. The blood, the life, of the Saviour is the forfeit 
for the life of the sinner. And he who depends upon 
the efficacy of this blood draws from it that efficacy, 
and is thereby delivered from all condemnation, and 
has peace with Gop through the blood of the atone- 
ment. 

The Saviour first talked about the bread of life, and 
declared Himself to be that bread, and finally asserted 
that what He meant by Himself in this connection is 
His flesh. “The bread that I will give is My flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.” Hence- 
forth we hear no more about the bread. It is all about 
the flesh, His flesh, which is to be eaten for the nour- 
ishment of the spiritual life. His flesh is meat indeed, 
z. é., real nourishment. The terms are not figurative, 
he says, but real. His people are really nourished 
up unto everlasting life by participating in his flesh. 
Now Christ’s flesh has died and risen again. And 
having died for sins once, He dieth no more. On the 
contrary, henceforth He lives. He is alive for ever- 
more, and is the source of life to his people. We live 
our spiritual lives by virtue of our participation in it. 
Just as he lives by virtue of His participation in the 
Father, so do and shall we live by virtue af our parti- 
cipation in him. “As I live by the Father,” he says, 
“so he that eateth Me shall live by Me.” Now, we 
thus become partakers of Christ by believing in Him, 
by trusting to Him, by depending upon Him as the 
source of our spiritual life both in its beginning and in 
all its increasings. We eat His flesh, as we drink His 
blood, dy faith; by coming unto Him, receiving Him, 
trusting Him. “Eating His flesh” and “drinking His 
blood” are not precisely the same thing as believing. 
Believing it is that exad/es us thus to “eat His flesh” 
and “ drink His blood.” “To drink the blood of Christ 
is to realize, in our inward life, the mystery of His 
satisfaction for sin—to digest and assimilate our own 
portion in that satisfaction, the outpouring of that 
blood. To eat the flesh of Christ is to realize, in our 
inward life, the mystery of His body now in Heaven— 
to digest and assimilate our own portion in that body 
(and live thereby). And both these definitions may 
be gathered into one, which is, the eating of his flesh 
and drinking of his blood impart the making to our- 
Selves, and using as objectively real, those two great 
truths of our redemption in Him of which our faith 
subjectively convinces us.” 

' The first important consequence of this is mutual 
indwelling with Christ. “He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood,” He says, “dwelleth in Me, 
and I in him.” Those who thus feed on Him by 
faith put themselves so into Him, and receive Himself 
so into them, that—so far as they do this—they be- 
come one with Him—partakers of His nature, His 
life, His sufferings, and His rewards. Faith is the 
act on their part which puts themselves passively under 
His direction, which appropriates actively Himself as 
the nourishment of the soul. The divine Spirit is 
the agency on his part by which He dwells in them, 





operating upon all their springs of thought and action, 
as He will, so that though they live, it is not so much 
they, as Christ who lives in them, and works in them 
both to will and to do. 

A further consequence of this eating and drinking 
the flesh and blood of Christ, or rather of this mutual 
indwelling, is that they who do so do hereby “live.” 


“He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.” It 


must be so, since He is “living bread,” since His 
flesh “has life in itself,” and is thus the source of life 
to all who partake of Him, just as the Infinite Father 
is the source of life to all that partake in Him. 

They with Christ are filled with all the fulness of 
the life of Gop. Hence, so far as they feed on Christ 
they lead lives like that of Christ. 

This life is a holy life. It must be so. It is the 
very life of Gop Himself in the human heart. It can- 
not be otherwise than holy, perfectly holy. So far as 
one abides in Christ—in other words, so far as he is 
a Christian—so far is he holy. If he really believes 
that all the fulness of the Godhead, of the Divine 
Life, dwells in Christ for his use, and by faith uses 
what he has thus stored up in Christ for him, to that 
extent will he be holy as Christ is holy. This is the 
simple truth respecting the doctrine of sanctification 
so much obscured by verbiage. Every degree of the 
imperfection of the Christian’s faith is sin, a sin of 
omission to be forgiven by the imputation of the blood 
of Christ ; and to the extent to which, by grace given, 
he rises above this weakness of faith, to the extent to 
which he does trust in Christ to live in him, to the ex- 
tent to which he does live the life which he lives in 
the flesh by the faith of the Son of Gop, to that extent 
is he holy as Gop is holy ; no more. 

Of course this life is also the happiest life conceiva- 
ble. God is essentially and infinitely happy, and 
the life of Gop in man is of the same nature as in 
Himself. It is itself happiness. It is already d/est. 
And it has no anxieties for the future. It can no more 
suffer positive evil than Gop Himself. It already par- 
takes, in measure and degree, of the Divine nature, 
and so far as it partakes of that nature is raised above 
all subjection to the laws which control inferior being. 
It must endure and be glad while Christ rejoices in 
Gop. It is also essentially and necessarily a life of 
blessing to others. It is the life of Gop in the soul; 
and it is an essential characteristic of the life of Gop 
that it goes out in blessing to others. Gop always 
gives and never receives, and this constitutes His 
blessedness. And those who partake of His nature 
enjoy the same blessedness, the blessedness of giving 
rather than of receiving, and delight to go out in words 
and deeds of blessedness to others. So far as one 
partakes of Gop in Christ, so far does he show his 
Divine nature in his intercourse with others for their 
good, 

This life is, of course, everlasting. It is as endur- 
ing as the life of Gop; and it is nourished from that 
never-failing fountain of life through all time and all 
eternity. And this everlasting life is of the body as 
well as of the soul. It is the life of the whole man. 
It is connected directly with the body, the flesh, the 
glorified humanity of our risen Saviour. He took part 
of our nature, assumed a human body as well as a 
human soul, into personal union with the divine na- 
ture, that he might raise us to Himself. That glori- 
fied humanity of our Saviour is in turn become to us 
the source of all blessing. We are united to ‘t; 
“members of His body, His flesh, and His bones.” 
And this glorified body, this “spiritual body” of 
Christ, is the source of spiritual life to us in body as 
well as in soul. Hence the Saviour says: “He that 
eateth Me shall live by Me, and J wll raise him up 
at the last day.” 

Death may seem to triumph over us for awhile, but 
Christ says, “ With My dead body shall they arise.” 
Hence it is that, 7 Him, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors over death as well as over sin 


.and Satan and every foe. 


These truths constitute the very highest doctrines 
of Christianity! The believing apprehension of them 
raises man nearest to Gop. Yet are they difficult to 
apprehend, and still more difficult to believe by beings 
so external, worldly, sensuous as we are. Hence, the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted both to keep them within 
the sphere of human knowledge, and by illustration 
also to enable us the better to believe and act upon 
them. Without such a monumental service, in the 
ages before the invention of printing, very few could 
even have heard of these essential doctrines; and 
fewer still, both then and now, could have believed 
them, and thus found themselves partakers in the 
resurrection life of our glorified Christ. The ques- 
tion has often been asked whether the Lord’s Supper 
is spoken of in the discourse of our Lord in the sixth 








chapter of John, and has been variously answered. 
The truth is, that the same subject which is here dis- 
coursed upon was further elucidated in the allegory of 
the vine and the branches, as well as in other of the 
teachings of our Lord, and then gathered up, illus- 
trated, and confirmed in the zwstctution of the Supper. 
Thus the Lord’s Supper became the chief mystery of 
the Christian faith. It embodies in substance the 
whole gospel, exhibiting and illustrating the fact that 
Christ has become partaker of human nature in order 
that man might become partaker of the divine na- 
ture. And not only so in the believing participation 
of this Supper, Christ also, according to His promise, 
actually communicates of Himself unto His people 
through the operation of His Spirit, so that they be- 
come more and more united unto Him, and live ever 
the lives which they live in the flesh by the faith of the 
Son of Gop. 

This is the reason why the Lord’s Supper is 
such a comfort to Christ’s people in adversity. It 
is not the idle superstition and delusion of feeling 
which some wise men of this world have thought. 
On the contrary, it is attended with such a positive 
ingeneration of the divine nature, the divine life, as 
the pantheist never dreamed of. 

This communication of the divine and essential 
life, of course, can take place only in the case of those 
who herein “discern the Lord’s Body,” who believe 
Gop’s promise thus to communicate of Himseif unto 
them in Christ, and by such belief open their hearts 
to the influx of divinity. But those who do thus 
believe, do thus receive according to their faith. 

There are times when the sensation of physi- 
cal life is a delight! When the very act of breathing 
is happiness! When the exhilaration of youthful 
blood, coursing through the veins, is a sensation of 
indescribable, thrilling joy ! 

What a luxury it is to live! and what a shame, 
what folly, what madness to chain down such exu- 
berance of life, when it exists, and repress and de- 
stroy the happiness which itis! One “ would not have 
a child whose blood is warm within his veins sit like 
his grandsire, cut in alabaster !” One would not 7/7 
the young life; but rather give it scope and arrange 
for its exercise and developement in proper directions, 
and thus enjoy the happiness of seeing in others, as 
well as of feeling in ourselves, the thrill of human life. 

Now, Christians have a yet higher, nobler, better 
life. In body and in soul they are united to Christ, 
‘and so the God-life of Christ thrills through them. 
At times they feel it. The sensation is heavén begun. 
At such times let them live! Enjoy this noble life ! 
Give it scope! Let no Christian frustrate the grace 
of Gop within him by repressing the energies of the 
spiritual life, or by tying it down by any of the con- 
ventionalities by which it is so often strangled! Let 
the life show itself in its native exuberance of love 
and joy, in word and deed! “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” says Jesus. Gop and Christ 
always work, because they always live. And so far 
as we are one with Gop in Christ, so far will our 
spiritual vitality manifest itself by all the actions of 
joy and praise and fruit-bearing pertinent to such a 
life. Give it scope. Thou shalt not kill! 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATIONS AGAIN. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: It seems that we do not. yet quite agree as to the 
proper definitions of certain words which have been em- 
ployed in our givings of views upon the topics embraced in 
that heading ; for I believe that it is only a matter of defini- 
tion which separates us. At any rate, I will say for myself 
that you have no ground of fear (as indicated in No. 199) of 
my opinion’s being the one quoted from Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review—namely, the opinion that the principles of the 
Constitution are to be set against the /e¢ter of it, or that the 
whole is to be brought in array against the different parts, 
I insist, as strongly as you can, that the principles sha// be 
gathered from the language alone, and that the meaning of 
the whole shall be considered as nothing but the sum of the 
meanings of the separate clauses, Because I so insist, I 
confine myself to the Constitution itself, in my interpreta- 
tion, instead of seeking to discover what may have been 
said in “ contemporaneous expositions.” My starting-point 
is that “the fathers ”—the framers of the instrument—had 
certain distinct ideas which they designed to embody in that 
instrument, and that they had an understanding and a com- 
mand of terms such as to enable them to express clearly 
those ideas ; this without a resort to accompanying documents 
and explanatory notes, In short, I assume that if the ob- 
jects intended could not have been conveyed through the 
words of the Constitution, they could not have been any 
better by means of words handed down outside of the in- 
strument. But even supposing that the Constitution does 
not expound itself, so to speak—that some portions of it are 
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apparently at variance with other portions—still I maintain 
that the interpreters of it are not to go off its face, whether 
to the sayings of its makers or to the mere opinions of its | 
living self-appointed guardians, for data upon which to 
make up their decision. To illustrate my point, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States did not take, and ought 
not to have taken, the assertion of Senator Douglas, that 
he meant sguatter sovereignty in his bill which was passed: 
into the Kansas-Nebraska Act, as a foundation for its ver- 
dict having reference to the force of that act. Fer exactly 
the reason which is here implied, you and I, as inter- 
preters of the Constitution, should bring under examination 
its own language, not any explanations of its framers or of 
the contemporaries of those framers. 

Before re-entering upon a consideration of the question 
as to what is conveyed through the Constitution, I will al- 
lude to one passage in your rejoinder, from which I infer 
that you do not fully comprehend in what sense I am “A 
Veteran Observer.” You think that 7 suffer much from 
“ contemporaneous expositions ;” that old things have become 
new with me,and that J have foisted upon the Constitution 
the very dogmas which, in the beginning, were charged by ene- 
mies to defeat it. I have not had long experience in observing 
those “ expositions,” those ‘old things,” those dogmas of 
enemies. On the contrary, I have to confess my almost en- 
tire ignorance of the views of the old expounders whom 
you have cited—James Wilson, Roger Sherman, Jay, 
Pinckney, Pendleton, even Marshall, Madison, and Hamil- 
ton. So that the dogmas which have been foisted by me 
are those which have been conjured out of my own brain 
from (if the expression be allowable) a veleran observation 
of the document itself which has borne the foisting. 

The use of the word confess, just back, reminds me that 
I have a little complaint to enter against you for saying 
that I confess and concede that each state was sovereign 
prior to union. My statement was made not at all in’ the 
way of concession, but as a proposition, traced out by my 
own analysis, from which to deduce the sovereignty claimed 
to have passed into the confederacy of states. It would 
have been simple in me to attempt to show the creature 
possessed of that which its creators had not to impart. 

While I am having in mind “ minor points and expres- 
sions,” I may as well intimate the fact that I regard the 
arguments which have been offered by yourself as sounder 
than are those which you have quoted from Wilson, Sherman, 
Samuel Adams, and Judge Parsons. Indeed, I do not find 
arguments, but naked, unsustained assertions, in the cited 
passages. Thus, Wilson asserts that “sovereignty never 
goes from the people.” Adams asserts that “ each state 
retains its sovereignty” after it has given out powers the 
keeping of which alone constituted its sovereign right to act in 
a particular case. Parsons asserts that the federal Constitu- 
tion established a government by means of which the people of 
the separate states divested themselves of nothing, notwith- 





standing they did vest something in that government. Sher- 
man asserts that it ts optional with the people of a state (in 
the Union) to alter their frame of government (into that of 
a monarchy) when THEY please—that is, in spite of their own 
guaranty that the government shall be republican in form. 
So I have to acknowledge myself no more now than I was 
before ‘able to see that the delegation of power does not, 
in any degree, impair the sovereignty that delegates.” 
From this proposition of yours I will start in the restate- 
ment of my conclusions in the case. 

Each of the thirteen states which united under the Con- 
stitution was sovereign to the extent that it had com- 
plete, indisputable right to enter into the alliance. This 
right to take part in forming the alliance—to treat (nego- 
tiate) for the Union—was an indispensable ingredient of 
the sovereignty without which this sovereignty would xof 
have been of the extent named. With so much you will 
accord, of course. Well, did the state delegate the right 
—the “power ”—in putting itself into the Union? Cer- 
tainly; for it declares that it did in its Constitution. And 
had it the right after the act of union? No; because the 
denial of it, also, is stated in the same fundamental law. 
Then, is not the original sovereignty zmpaired to the amount 
of the loss of that dne of its ingredients? Really, I cannot 
conceive how you contrive, unless by an unauthorized change 
of premise, to reach a negative answer to this question. 
Permit me to indicate wherein you do make the change— 
unwittingly, no doubt, 

You ask i, while commanding my children (assuming that 
I have them), and delegating authority to them to execute my 
purposes, I gradually lose authority over them, and subject 
myself to their governance? I reply no, without hesitation 
I may issue an order to them, then, without usurpation, may 
go myself and do the act ordered, for the reason that they are 
simply my agents, the control over whom I have not given 
up. But supposing the case of my having contracted to the 
children their freedom, and that, by the contract, they and 
I are made to own jointly an amount of property, then I 
should be, with respect to the property vested, under the 
“governance” of them in connection with myself. The situa- 
tion here outlined is, in principle, precisely that of the states 
under the Constitution which they have, each for itself, 
adopted. Each was sovereign prior to the adoption—that 
is, each had control over all matters necessarily implied by 
the ynquajified term sovereignty. Now, each is sovereign 
except in so far as it has given out through the Constitu- 
tion (% express words) itg former control. Given out to 
what kind of recipients? ot tq mere agents—attorneys— 


in consequence of taking the control, is sovereign over the 
things controlled. The state, an integral part of the con- 
federacy, having transferred the control, has it the lawful 
(constitutional) right to withdraw the same—in other 
words, to take to itself again its imparted sovereignty—un- 
less by consent of all the other integral parts? Surely not, 
any more than I have a legal right to violate the contracts 
with my children, and to exercise anew full ownership 
over the property which has been made a joint stock. You 
may deem me presumptuous, yet I cannot but feel confident 
that you will accept my deduction as a fair one from your 
own groundwork not only, but as one which, alone, the 
Constitution declares to be correct. If you still adhere to 
the opinion already expressed, and if you conclude to an- 
swer this letter, I hope you will explain just how the peo- 
ple of Ohio, for example, became sovereign. If it was not 
by transfer from the original thirteen states, through the in- 
strumentality of the federal government which was organ- 
ized under the Constitution, how was it? I think the 
point lying hereabouts is the germ from which have grown 
the roots that have gathered food for the upbuilding of 
your whole tree of sovereignty. Into all of the territories 
now forming the new states (the old ones being the original 
thirteen) sovereignty, or ownership, gathered in particles, 
speaking physically. These particles, combining, made up 
finally amounts sufficient to entitle the territories possess- 
ing them to put on statehood—that is, to change their pro- 
visional, mediate control into complete, organized state 
sovereignty—a United States sovereign act being necessary 
to finish the organization. Thus, your own sovereignty is, 
by a process suggested by yourself, both divisible and con- 
glomerative. 

You say: “The guaranty of the republican form of gov- 
ernment was a stipulation for the strength of all the states 
to protect each, and was to be effectuated only on the call 
of the state requiring it.” Do you mean that, if one of the 
states, New York, for instance, should decide to alter its 
form of government—if it should, in fact, place a hereditary 
king over itself—the clause in the Constitution referred to 
does not give the United States authority to undo the 
work, by force if necessary? Hardly, I think. But then, 
what other meaning can be gathered from your state- 
ment? I am eager for your answer. 


A VETERAN OBSERVER. 
NovemMBER 19, 1868. 
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THE LAND OF GOLD#* 


VERYTHING about California that appeals to 

Anglo-American interest—everything, that is to 
say, from Captain Sutter tothe last earthquake—comes 
tous in the way of a surprise. The poor fellows who in 
1849 sold their watches and strained their friends’ re- 
sources to the breaking point to go out “round the 
Horn” in an old whaler, and who came back million- 
aires in 1852 ; the lads fresh from college whom one met 
at about the same time in the streets of San Francisco 
drawing hand-carts or plying picks ; the clergymen 
who turned publicans there and went to the bad, and 
the irreclaimable mauvais sujets—in the eyes of their 
Eastern friends—who were reformed by prosperity 
and went home respectable ; the women whose purity 
was as snow at home, but which melted before the 
resistless flatteries of a society wherein their slender 
numbers rendered them as goddesses ; the wonderful 
generosity of men conventionally bad, and the bitter 
selfishness of men conventionally good—all these 
things were conspicuous, with many others as peculiar, 
and combined with physical phenomena as rare as the 
glories of the Golden Gate, the auriferous purple of 
the atmosphere, the mysterious ruddy tinge of the 
sea, the extraordinary deflection of the magnetic 
needle, and the gigantic natural features in the way of 
tree and waterfall, to make California weird, strange, and 
in a word, different from all other lands beside. And 
nothing past or to come, neither the good fortune that 
sometimes hardens nor the bad that sometimes sours, 
can rob those who have looked on California with ap- 
preciative and imaginative eyes of those memories of 
fairy-like romance which its very name evermore con- 
jures up. 

The massive books before us are in keeping with 
this traditional character. They are of themselves 
phenomenal. On taking up the elaborate work of Mr. 
Cronise (1), and observing the imprint of the San 
Francisco publishers, we scrutinized the volume with 
some curiosity—its dimensions and finish being some- 
what remarkable in a typographical and book-making 
point of view—to find evidences that Zhe Natural 
Wealth of California had, in a mechanical sense, been 
made elsewhere. But the whole story is clearly told 
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but to states banded into a confederacy, which confederacy, 


on the reverse of the title-page : “Stereotyped at the 
California Type Foundery,” “Printed by Towne & 
Bacon,” “ Bound by Bartling & Kimball,” all in San 
Francisco, is as plain as that H. H. Bancroft & Co., of 
that city, are the publishers, and that the production is 
highly creditable to all concerned. The aim of the 
book is tolerably ambitious, the publishers claiming 
that it is the most recent, comprehensive, and elabor- 
ate treatise upon the history, geography, geology, 
natural history, climate, population, wealth, industry, 
products, and resources of California which has been 
produced. There is, we must ailow, much to bear out 
this assumption, and, whether strictly and literally ac- 
curate in the fullest sense or not, the work is a valua- 
ble and important contribution to the annals of our 
country and time. 
California is so much more famous for other things 
than its mere area and climatic and commercial advan- 
tages that the latter are, perhaps, less dwelt upon than 
they otherwise might be. Mr. Cronise’s graphic de- 
scription sets these in a clear light : 
“ California’s seven hundred miles of length by about two hundred 
of width embraces the same nine degrees of latitude which, on the 
Atlantic side of the continent, include the extensive and populous coun- 
try stretching from Charleston, S. C., to Plymouth, Mass., a region oc- 
cupied by portions of ten or twelve states.. Within these limits is an 
area of nearly 160,000 square miles—greater than the combined area of 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, or that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with several minor German states thrownin. . . . Al- 
though this state reaches to the latitude of Plymouth Bay on the north, 
the climate, for its whole length, is as mild as that of the regions near the 
tropics; half the months are rainless ; snow and ice are almost strangers 
except in the high altitudes; there are fully 200 cloudless days every 
year ; roses bloom in the open air of the valleys through all seasons; the 
grape grows at an altitude of 3,000 feet with Mediterranean luxuriance ; 
the orange, the fig, and the olive flourish as in their native climes; yet 
there is enough variety of climate and soil to include all the products 
of the northern temperate zone, with those of a semi-tropical character. 
The great valleys of the interior yield an average of 20 to 35 bushels 
of wheat per acre ; crops of 60 bushels are not uncommon, while as high 
as 80 bushels have been known on virgin soil under the most favorable 
circumstances. The farmer loses less time here than in any other por- 
tion of the United States or in any country of Europe.” 
This is an attractive picture ; and yet it presents but 
a few of the extraordinary features which in scenery, 
present products, and future promise make up the 
sum of the advantages of this lucky country. In the 
way of mountains it has the highest in North America, 
and there are 100 peaks, all close together, in the 
neighborhood of Mount Whitney—which is itself more 
than 15,000 feet high—every one of which attains a 
level of more than 13,000 feet. In the wonderful 
Yo Semite gorge there are cataracts said to measure 
over a thousand feet in height (1,300 in one fall, 2,300 
in three, Mr. Hittell says). The gold yield in twenty 
years has exceeded $850,000,000, and continues to be 
more than 37 per cent. of the whole annual product of 
the world, being 10 per cent. more than that of Aus- 
tralia. There are, moreover, mines of silver, copper, 
iron, and coal, and, as our author claims, “the finest 
coniferous forests of America.” It is said—and the 
statement is one of magnificent promise—that the 
wheat crop of 1867 was worth nearly as much as the 
gold yield of the same year. The vintage of that year 
was in excess of 3,500,000 gallons of wine, and 400,000 
gallons of brandy. The wool clip was 9,500,000 
pounds. When we add to these figures others that 
show, at the same prosperous season, an increase in 
the assessed value of real and personal property of 
$21,000,000, we begin to have a conception of the 
wealth and resources of California, and of the splendid 
part she is certain to play in the future of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

That there are some drawbacks as regards the pro- 
bable use to be made of all these superb advantages 
Mr. Cronise candidly admits : 


“There are some evils and disadvantages which need te be frankly 
considered. Habits of lavish expenditure, lack of repose in social man- 
ners, recklessness in business, undue haste to be rich, want of restraint 
over the young, too great indifference to the solid essentials of character 
in public and private, a hard materialism ; these are traits which Cali- 
fornians, with all their spasmodic though hearty generosity, exhibit too 
frequently. This criticism is less applicable to all the larger centres of 
population, however, than it would have been a few years ago. The 
growth of family influence and of the sentiment of attachment te the 
staté, has been quite rapid. Society is crystallizing into perfect forms: 
homes have multiplied ; domestic pleasures and moral restraints are gen- 
erally more powerful than frontier vices, and the most intelligent travellers 
concede that for pleasantness of home surroundings, and regard for all 
the ordinary sanctities of law and religion, society in the populous centres 
of California compares favorably with that at the East, while it has un- 
doubtedly escaped the worst effects of protracted war and financial dis- 


turbance.’ 

Our author collected some interesting passages re- 
garding the origin of the name of the Golden State. 
He says it is first met with in a once popular and now 
almost forgotten romance called The Sergas of Esplan- 
dian, the Son of Amadis of Gaul, which was pub- 
lished at Seville in 1510, and thinks that Hernando 
Grixalva, one of Cortez’ officers, on sailing near, 
called the country California because of some real or 
fancied analogy between its features and those of the 
imaginary country described in the romance. The 
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etymology of the word seems to be much disputed. 
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Some insist on calidus, fornus (hot, oven) because, 
as they urge, the aborigines of this part of the 
coast used hot ovens, called temescal, as a cure for 
most of their physical ailments—whence an easy and 
obvious derivaticn. But Clavigero, who wrote a his- 
tory of California some years ago, quotes the opinion 
of Compoi, a learned Jesuit, to the effect that the 
name was derived from the Spanish word cada, which 
signifies “a little cove of the sea,” and the Latin word 
fornix, “the vault, or concave roof of a building.” 
His reason being that within Cape St. Lucas, near 
where Grixalva is said to have landed, there is “a lit- 
tle cove of the sea,” close by which there was a rock so 
worn by the waves that its upper part was hollow, like 
“a vaulted roof,” and that the discoverers called the 
place, therefore, ca/a fornix, since softened to Califor- 
nia, and applied to the whole country. A learned Gre- 
cian suggests, on the other hand, that the name may 
have been constructed from the words Kala-phora- 
nea, a beautiful young woman or new country; and 
another thinks Ka/a-phorneza—beautiful adultery— 
more plausible. Mr. Cronise truly observes that the 
application of this is not very clear, although Power’s 
statue of California—a beautiful nude female, holding 
a bundle of thorns behind her—is claimed to be an 
embodiment of this interpretation. The credit of dis- 
covering the country the author rightly ascribes to 
Calrillo—who sailed thither and named Cape Mendo- 
cino in 1542—rather than to Sir Francis Drake, who 
came in the Golden Hind thirty-six years after, in 
1558. 

The first efforts known to have been made toward 
civilization in Upper California were due to the monks 
of the order of St. Francis. These noble pioneers of 
Christianity and industry did much good here both 
before and after the territory passed from under the 
Spanish rule. The book in hand enumerates twenty- 
one missions which were established at various times 
between 1769 and 1820. The overthrow of the Span- 
ish dominion in Mexico was, however, destructive to 
the mission system, and no new institutions of the 
kind were thereafter established. The Republican 
Mexican Congress early began to strip the fathers of 
their lands and other possessions, and when Califor- 
nia came under the flag of the United States—by the 
treaty of 1848—the system had been practically swept 
away. 

Mr. Hittell’s work (2), which we would by no means 
slight because of its comparatively inferior dimensions, 
has the same general object with that of Mr. Cronise’s, 
but has been so long before the public as to have been 
subjected to a trustworthy test as regards accuracy and 
general value. The first edition was published, we 
believe, in 1862, and the present one contains an ap- 
pendix on Oregon and Washington Territory. It isa 
concisely and unaffectedly written treatise, giving a 
great body of useful information in little space, and 
can, we think, be safely recommended as a guide to 
settlers, and to the journalists and students of our 
country at large. It gives us much pleasure to per- 
ceive by the earnest of these good books that the pub- 
lishing trade of San Francisco is growing into a 
healthful and promising condition. 








RUBY’S HUSBAND* 


A SUBJECT which has lately excited considerable 
interest among the philanthropic of both sexes 
is the problem of providing suitable and remunerative 
employment for females thrown on their own resources 
for support. Sorosis has brought to bear on its eluci- 
dation all the intelligence and research which marks 
the deliberations of that estimable society; Zhe Re- 
volution has combined against its difficulties the judi- 
cial acumen of Mrs. E. Cady Stanton with the patient 
investigation of Mr. George Francis Train; the 
Woman’s Protective Association has called in to the 
aid of its own proper wisdom the forensic eloquence 
and happy indefiniteness of Miss Anna Dickinson. 
But none of these prophets seems as yet to have hit on 
the true solution of the problem, which we are now 
about to give; not even Miss Dickinson, whose own 
experience might almost have suggested it. In an- 
nouncing this important discovery, we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood beforehand that we are actuated 
purely and simply by regard for the welfare of the 
sex; we waive in advance the gold medals, the em- 
broidered slippers, the Persian afghans, the dressing- 
gowns, the smoking-caps, and watch-pockets that will 
of course be profusely voted to us by a grateful woman- 
hood. In fact, we wish to share with Miss (or is it 
Mrs.?) Marion Harland the credit of the discovery 
itself. For it is her last novel that has awakened us 





* Ruby's. Husband. . By Marion 
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to the momentous truth that the proper and most 
productive sphere for woman s activity is novel-writ- 
ing; for it is there that, with the least outlay of capital 
or labor, she can in the present day be assured of the 
largest returns. A ream of paper, a gross of pens, a 
serviceable memory, some acquaintance—a bowing one 
willdo—with English grammar, anda capable publisher, 
and, presto! her fortune is made. 
lady whose life has hitherto been wasted in sewing 
shirts at a shilling a dozen should doubt her capacity 
for success in this new vocation, she has only to read 
Ruby's Husband, which we shall cheerfully lend her, 
and to remember that its author is ranked by her en- 
thusiastic publishers and The Boston Evening Gazette 
as “the greatest American novelist,” in order to be 
cured at once of her doubting and distrust. Mind- 
ful of Norwood and St. Elmo and What Answer ? 
we shall not venture to say that Rudy’s Husband is 
absolutely the worst novel we have ever read. Not 
to any novel, alas! in these days of select literary 
weeklies and first-class magazines is that bad emi- 
nence rashly to be assigned. But this we will say, that 
if, among the other celebrated works of the greatest 
American novelist, one can be found that more ex- 
quisitely combines greater poverty of imagination 
with more curious vulgarity of style, we shall agree 
to read the entire list from beginning to end. And 
we really don’t think we could more perfectly express 
our conviction of the superiority of Rudy’s Husband. 

Generally speaking we are opposed to the practice 
of forestalling the possible reader’s enjoyment by giv- 
ing the novelist’s plot in a review. But we should 
find it hard to forgive ourselves if, through any negli- 
gence of ours, a reader of Zhe Round Table should 
be lured into the idle toil of wading through Rudy’s 
Husband. This, then, is the story: Mr. Louis Suy- 
dam, a young medical student of Krawen—an inge- 
nious subterfuge for Newark—while shooting in the 
Essex marshes, puts an opportune hole through his 
shoulder which lays him up for a fortnight at the 
neighboring shanty of one Nick Sloane, jockey, 
horse-trainer, sportsman’s guide, by turns, and 
rascal always. His daughter Rubina or Ruby, 
a beautiful monster of the Braddon type, with 
hair which “captious critics of womanly beauty 
would have called red, but for the bronze shadows 
that rested among and set off to more advantage the 
burnished ripples,” “eyes of a peculiar tint—neither 
blue, grey, nor hazel, but one that in certain lights ex- 
actly matched her hair, . . . cold and clear, with a 
metallic glitter she studied to hide when she would 
affect softness by a trick of dropping over them the 
white lids until the thick lashes touched her cheeks,” 
red lips and et czteras to match, decides that as he is 
the son of one of the richest men in Krawen he 
is a good catch, and gets him to fall in love with her. 
With a fatuity not to be unlooked for in a person who 
could deliberately board in Newark while attending 
lectures in New York, Suydam marries her secretly, 
and soon discovers her avarice, selfishness, vulgarity, 
and utter heartlessness. His parents return from 
Europe bringing with them one Miss Barry and her 
mother, with the former of whom Suydam, now an 
M.D., of course falls in love. Thereafter misery, 
remorse, short disagreeable laughs from the doctor, 
sad smiles from Miss Barry, much impatience and 
swearing from the old gentleman, who has set his 
heart upon the marriage of these two, until one fine 
day the cat is out of the bag. Old gentleman re- 
venges himself on the doctor by bringing home 
his wife from the shanty and recognizing her publicly 
as his daughter-in-law, burns his will, and next 
day dies on receiving proofs of Ruby’s infidelity. 
Ruby flies from the house with her worthy father, is 
smashed up in one of those daily railway disasters 
which so pleasingly diversify travel in the kingdom 
of Camden and Amboy, is for a while a raving 
maniac, and finally settles down into mild idiocy. 
So she lingers through half a dozen pages and 
as many years, when she dies, and true love is re- 
warded in the marriage of the doctor and Miss 
Barry. This, it will be perceived, is the outline of a 
plot that would have served capitally for a two-column 
story in Zhe Ledger by a distinguished clergyman, but 
becomes rather thin when spread out over nearly four 
hundred duodecimo pages. Of the characters, the 
only one that evokes the slightest interest is the hero- 
ine, and she, if not an impossibility in nature, is at 
least incongruous and repulsive in art. And the style 
is as commonplace as the characters. A fair speci- 
men is this opening paragraph : 

“It was a very disagreeable day for Thanksgiving—lowering at dawn ; 
at noon sullen to wrathfulness ; rain-drops scarce, but large, falling to the 


earth at long intervals and threatening wayfarers with the storm that had 
not yet come at nighti-ll.. It was gloomy, disheartening weather—the 


And if any young | 


| medium between sunshine and positive tempest which is an exception to 


| the famous maxim laudatory of mediums generally.” 
| Or take this, a page or two further on: 


**It was the family dining-rcom ; else why the table in the middle of 
the floor, with the white cloth and other preparations for the evening 
meal? .. « 

“It was a thanksgiving feast so far as the culinary arrangements went 
—one for which the preliminaries were rapidly approaching prosperous 
completion, and respecting which no invited guest who loved good cheer 
would have been indifferent.” 





As for the grammar, with only occasional outright 
defiances of Lindley Murray, such, for example, as 
Dr. Suydam ventures in talking of “parties he has 
been to,” there is yet throughout an ignorance of the 
subtler distinctions of language, the niceties of con- 
struction, which would throw Mr. Richard Grant White 
and Mr. George Washington Moon into an apoplexy, 
and which proves that Miss Harland has not mastered 
the first essentials of her art. Commonplace, tedious, 
and hackneyed, her book, so far as we can discern, 
has no merit beyond that of length. Only a practised 
hand could write so much and make it say so very 
little, and still leave us wondering at the end why the 
end was sosoon. Yet we hardly expect Miss Harland 
to set much store by our opinion. With publishers 
and public uniting to give her the most substantial as- 
surances of success, she would be more than human 
if she permitted any argument to divert her at this 
stage from her chosen career. And as she does no 
particular harm unless it be encouraging idleness, and 
earns for herself an honorable and, for aught we know, 
an affluent livelihood, we really see no reason why she 
should not keep producing greatest American novels 
per omnia secula seculorum. Only we demand that 
she shall be equally considerate and excuse us from 
reading any more of them. 








THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM* 


HIS, the latest work of a gifted and industrious 

writer, is undoubtedly her best. It is superior to 
her former productions in point of taste and finish, 
and, although in one important branch of novel- 
writing the lady is remarkably deficient, namely, that 
of framing a good story, yet she has so nice a percep- 
tion of the various shades of character and manners ; 
she has studied so thoroughly the life of modern so- 
ciety with its mental problems and moral conflicts, 
and there is so much reality in all that she writes, that 
if the emotions she excites are not very powerful, they 
are at least harmless ; and her thoughts and expres- 
sions are so pure and unaffected that, though they fail 
to transport the fancy, they never cofrupt the heart. 
It is no easy matter to keep a due medium between 
dulness and commonplace on the one hand, and ro- 
mantic improbabilities on the other ; and we are glad 
to say that in the present volume we have little cause 
to complain on either point. The author has suc- 
ceeded in the rather difficult attempt of preserving a 
genuine and sustained interest by the aid of only four 
prominent characters ; but the life history of these four 
individuals is so varied, yet so natural, and withal de- 
picted with such strict attention to probability, that 
although it cannot be denied that the lady uses her 
book as a vehicle for the dissemination of her own 
opinions, and the results of her observations, yet her 
work is so well done that we are unwilling to com- 
plain if reflection and the delineation of character 
predominate over narrative. In a small lodging by 
the sea-side two sisters—Ednaand Letty—are making 
a short sojourn for the benefit of Letty’s health, and 
in the same house, strangers to the sisters and igno- 
rant of their presence, Dr. Stedman and his brother 
are residing, for a similar purpose. If true worth and 
womanly tenderness, combined with unusual fresh- 
ness and simplicity, could suffice to make a heroine, 
then would Edna have justly claimed to be so con- 
sidered ; but Letty’s extreme beauty outweighs her 
sister’s moral worth, and, wayward, capricious, and 
absolutely heartless as she is, she commands our in- 
terest during the earlier portion of the story. We 
cannot help hoping, as her life progresses, that her 
better nature will prevail over that which is worldly 
and false ; and as the narrative draws to a close a 
feeling of regret mingles with the contempt and ab- 
horrence which her conduct elicits. The character of 
Dr. Stedman is most carefully worked out, but will 
scarcely claim so much sympathy from the reader as 
that of his brother Julius, whose artistic nature, soul- 
absorbing love, and intense suffering awaken for him 
a keen though painful interest. That these four per- 
sons should be, by accident, thrown together, and that 
their destinies should become inextricably involved, 
seems neither strange nor unnatural ; that they should 





* The Woman's Kingdom. By Miss Mulock. New York : Harpe 
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fall in love was not only probable, but needful to the 
completeness of their lives. 


“ All life is a mere progression—a pressing on and on; death itself— | 
we Christians believe —but a higher developement into more perfect life. | 
Yet, as nothing good is ever lost or wholly forgotten, one can imagine | 
even a disembodied spirit, sitting glorious before the great white throne, | 
recalling with a tender sweetness the old earthly heaven, which was first | 
created by that strange state of mind—that intoxicating idealization of all | 
things within and without, as if everything were beheld with new eyes— | 
the eyes of a creature new bound; the condition which silly folk call 
being ‘ in love.’ ; 

“ It has its sillinesses—no one will deny ; its weaknesses and madnesses ; 
but it has its divine side too, chiefly because then, and not tili then, comes 
the complete absorption of self into some other being dearer and better, 
higher and nobler than one’s self, or imagined so; which is the founda- 
tion of everything divine in human nature. If men or women are ever 
good at all—ever heroic, unselfish, self-denying—they will be so when 
they first fall in love; and if the love be worthy, that goodness will take 
root and grow. As a tree is known by its fruits, so 2 noble love, be it 
happy or unhappy, ennobles a whole life. And I think no friends—no 
parents espscially—if they are real friends, real parents, true as tender, 
generous as wise, can see two young people standing at the enchanted gate 
without a prayerful thankfulness ; ay, thankfulness. For it is the gate of 
life to them, whatever be the end.” 


With Dr. Stedman as his devoted, true-hearted 
Edna the course of true love ran very smoothly; not 
so with Julius and Letty. The wayward beauty was 
proud of the love with which she inspired the enthu- 
siastic young artist; but that she should marry a poor 
man, and be content with his honest love ; that she 
should, like her sister, begin life with him, go hand in 
hand through toil and labor and privation, finding in 
his affection her only recompense, was a prospect dis- 
pleasing to Letty, who, having known poverty, sighed 
for wealth and position. Julius, carried away by his 
passion for the selfish girl, renounces the career to 
which his life has been devoted, and exchanges art 
for commerce, against which his nature and his taste 


] 
York: Fohn Wiley & Son. 1868.—Perspective is the art 
of drawing on plane surfaces true representations of objects 
so that, when viewed from some one fixed point, they 
shall make the same impression upon the eye that the ob- 
jects themselves would. From this elementary proposition it 
becomes tolerably evident that the study of perspective is in- 
dispensable to the architect and to the mechanical draughts- 
man, is highly valuable to the artist, and of interest to all. | 
Without perfect accuracy in perspective the proportions of 
objects cannot be preserved, and the skill of the draughtsman 
or the genius of the painter, if nature be not correctly 
copied, is exerted in vain. This art also enhances the pleas- 
ures of sight, the sense, of all others, through which the 
mind receives its most numerous and pleasing impressions, 
Professor Warren is known in the scientific world as the | 
author of several works treating of descriptive geometry | 
and its subordinate branches. His present volume, while | 
complete in itself, is intended as a successor to the author’s | 
Elementary Perspective, published in 1863, and treats of pro- | 
blems of a higher and more intricate class than those of his 
earlier treatise. Perspective is often popularly regarded 
with dislike, chiefly, perhaps, because of defects in the 
manner of its treatment, to the want of system, and the 
perplexing methods of the old writers. In the present 
work the subject is founded directly on the study of projec- 
tions which represent objects, in form and size, as they are, 
and from which, by the methods of descriptive geometry, | 
the perspectives are deduced. The principles of projections | 
are simple and easily mastered ; and, especially when taken | 
in connection with the other branches of descriptive ge- 
ometry, they will be found valuable not only in themselves, 
but as a form of mental discipline. All who have so mas- 
tered them, or those who are engaged in the study of graphic 
representation or design, will find in the present volume a 
great assistance, not only from the simplicity of the prin- | 
ciples on which it is founded, but from the great variety of 





revolt. He goes to India to better his fortunes, and 
she promises to join him when he can command a 
position worthy of her to share. The scene which 
transpires just before Julius’s departure is very touch- 
ing, and foreshadows that which in time becomes in- 
evitable. But the strength of the writer is displayed 
in the later chapters, wherein the character of Julius 
is strikingly developed. The book is one which will 
not only enhance the reputation of the writer among 
her former readers, but will gain for her many new 
admirers. 
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RSETCRES ABROAD WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

By Felix O. C. Darley. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1868.—In the composition of Mr. Darley’s book 
the pictures preponderate much as the expectation of 
them will do in the mind of every reader who hears 
of the work and its authorship. The text, in fact, as 
he explains, was in reality taken from letters written 
to friends without any notion of publication, and they 
are now used as a “thread whereon to hang the illus- 
trations, illustrations which were, for the most part, 
drawn from railroad cars, the coupé of a diligence, the 
back of a mule, or from the deck of a steamer.” It 
need scarcely be said that the freedom and unconvention- 
alism in such writing very much more than counterbalance 
any graces that might presumably have been added by de- 
liberation and revision,—by which there could scarcely have 
been improvement, at least in the humor, which generally 
takes the form of perception of the incongruous. It is 
largely, not entirely, an artist’s book. The longest bit of 
disquisition to be found in it is, we think, this reflection 
occasioned by the collection of the old masters in the Pina- 
cothek : 


**The quaint and curious efforts of these Pre-Raphaelite artists,—the 

darlings of Ruskin and his followers,—are certainly most extraordinary. 
Figures frozen in eternal prayer or adoration, and clothed in draperies 
of tin ; forms meagre and wretched, scattered over the canvas like tomb- 
stones ina churchyard, and quite as depressing ; puppets stopped, by an 
unexpected hitch in their wires, in half-expressed action, with a background 
composed of a castle or other ancient edifice, and trees of a most toy-like 
and innocent design, ail scrambling into the foreground regardless of 
perspective, and perching upon the shoulders or head of some worthy 
saint, who seems to be quite unconscious of the fact. Some of the heads 
do, indeed, possess a certain purity and earnestness of expression, and it 
cannot be denied that a few of their works display an effect of color 
which is pleasing. These men were great in their day, because there 
was no better art then existing. To assert that the works of the 
Pre-Raphaelites are equal to those of the men I have mentioned [Titian, 
Veronese, Vandyke, Rembrandt), is simply preposterous, and like claiming 
for the inventor of the tea-kettle a creative genius as great as that of 
Watt, who, from the hint it gave him, produced the steam-engine.”” 
Mr. Darley and his party, of course, made their way to all 
the great picture galleries near which they found them- 
selves; and his sentence or two of description, an aptly 
inserted adjective, or te well- chosen feature for comment, 
often give us a more vivid notion than the far longer and 
more labored descriptions of the formal tourist. But it is, 
after all, to Mr. Darley’s pencil that the book owes its 
charm. Nearly ninety in number, and of all sorts and 
sizes, the sketches seem to include whatever of the odd, 
the quaint, the picturesque arrested the artist’s eye. The 
book, daintily bound as it is, cannot fail to be popular 
among the purchasers of holiday gifts. 


General Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form, 
Shadow, and Reflection ; or, the Scenographic Projections of 
Descriptive Geometry, By S. Edward Warren, C.E. New 


its practical problems. The methods employed are many) 


been deleted, partly, perhaps, to suit the present meridian, 
and partly out of deference to trans-Atlantic criticism already 
received. If Captain Reid will write a book more worthy 
of the reputation that he has than Zhe Child Wife can be 
admitted to be, none will be more ready than ourselves to 
accord him the praise which the latter trashy production 


_ certainly does not deserve. 


Sydney Adriance. By Amanda M. Douglass. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1869.—A very interesting love story, 
such as will enlist the sympathies of young lady readers, 
but one which scarcely fulfils the high promise of future ex- 
cellence held out to us by the author of Stephen Dane. 
In the earlier work there was originality and power; the 
hero won our admiration by his great moral courage, his 
manliness and true worth ; in the present story the polished 
dignity, cynicism, and reticence of Mr. St. John are less 
attractive. Nor is the heroine a very agreeable young 
person, Her vanity is displeasing, in her conversation she 
is hard and self-asserting, and in her love affairs weak and 
wanting in discrimination. Though not exactly a novel of 
fashionable life, the present story bears some resemblance 
to it, in its stale expedients, its familiar colorless charac- 
ters, its elaborately described toilettes, its ill-timed declara- 
tions in conservatories and improbable places. Such work 
is not worthy of an author who has already given un- 
mistakable evidence of the capacity to do better things. 
A greater attention to style would not be disadvantageous 
to the writer, to whom we would observe that “I wish you 
would come real soon” is neither elegant nor strictly gram- 
matical. 


The True Grecian Bend: A Story in verse. By 
Larry Leigh. With Illustrations. New York: F. S. 
Redfield. 1868.—Apart from the ingenuity of the book- 
binder in interweaving the words of the title on the cover 
into a fantastic picture of the folly the poet aims to satirize, 
there is but one line in this little volume which does not 


of them entirely original, and are remarkable for the in- | shock every instinct of literary taste, but one line which is 


with some problems in the perspective of reflections, and 
by candlelight, which afford curious and interesting applica- 
tions of the introductory principles, 


I. The Literary Character ; or, the History of Men of 
Genius. Drawn from their own Feelings and Confessions. 
By Isaac Disraeli. Edited by his son, the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. New York: W. F. Widdleton. 1868.—/I. The 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors; with Some Inquiries 
respecting their Moral and Literary Characters, and Me- 
moirs for our Literary History. The same. 2 vols.—Mr. Wid- 
dleton, with these three volumes, completes his edition— 
the only entire one, we believe, published in this country— 
of the writings of the elder Disraeli. Laudation of his 
works—of his unfailing fund of illustrative anecdote, his 
immense acquaintance with men and books, his thorough 
comprehension of the literary character he portrayed to the 
delight of literary men of his own and succeeding genera- 
tions, his sympathy with men of genius, and ardor in de- 
fence of the guild—would be preposterous. Having once 
dipped into one of his works, it is impossible not to return 
to them again and again. Yet it would appear that the 
public has not that familiarity with them to which their 
charm entitles them; for innumerable of the gems that 
adorn the pages of modern critics and essay writers are 
transferred from these exhaustless treasure-houses of lite- 


the borrowers’ assurance that they may purloin with im- 
punity and without detection. It may be that, in the fluc- 
tuations of popular favor with regard to authors, the for- 
tunes of these writings are just now momentarily at the 
ebb. For they are of the kind that can never grow old; 
and that, so long as men continue to take an interest in 
those whose names are memorable in English literature 
and history, must justify their writer’s modest aspiration, 
that they “may awaken knowledge in minds only seeking 
amusement, and refresh the deeper studies of the learned 
by matters not unworthy of their curiosity.” The new 
notes, by the present English Premier, are quite numerous, 
and, aside from the signatures, are only distinguishable 
from those of his father in that they are seldom employed 
to amplify or enforce the text, being generally devoted to 
information of a biographical or bibliographical character, 
now, perhaps, more necessary than when the author 
wrote. Praise of the externals of the books is un- 
necessary to any who know Mr. Widdleton’s editions— 
Disraeli’s most ardent admirers could not desire to see 
their favorite in more becoming guise. 


The Child Wife: A Tale of the Two Worlds. By Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1869.— 
The author of this story announces in his preface that he 
has “become a naturalized citizen of the United States with 
the design of permanently residing therein,” and it would 
give us much pleasure were we able to extend him in this, 
his first book copyrighted under these circumstances, a 
hearty welcome. Unhappily the book is very, very bad. 
It is a flimsily put together and, for so experienced a 
writer, a wonderfully stupidly written adaptation of ma- 
terials which might with care have been worked up into a 
passable novel, but which, as the case stands, is simply 
a farrago of unpleasant nonsense. It is hard to say 
whether the slurs upon England or the adulation of the 
United States are in the worst taste. Both, in their way, 





rary wealth, with a confidence and persistency that attest |- 


genuity and clearness of their treatment. The work ends | not marked with the impress of absolute literary imbecility ; 


and that line we think we have seen before. It occurs on 
the title-page, and reads as follows : 

“© Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ?”” 
The illustrations are worthy of the letter-press. 
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Brapsury, Evans, & Co., London ; Boston: Roserts Bros.—The 
Tallants of Barton: A Tale of Fortune and Finance. By Joseph 
Hatton. Pp. xii., 408. 1868. ; 

Hurp & HouGuTon, New York.—Tales for Little Convalescents. By 
Mrs. S. H. Bradford. Pp. vi., 85. 1868. : 

Nicuots & Noyes, Boston.—Ecce Ceelum ; or, Parish Astronomy. In 
Six Lectures. bya Connecticut Pastor. Pp, e. 1869. ‘ 

Sermons by the late Rev. George Shepard. ith a Memorial by 
Prof. D. S. Talcott. Pp. xxxix., 368. 1868. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.—Worman’s Series for the Modern 
Languages. A Complete Grammar of the German Language, with 
Exercises, etc. By James H. Worman, A.M. Pp.x., 576. 1868. 

Scripner, WELForD, & Co., New York.—The Divinity of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Eight Lectures Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the Year 1866, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A. New Edi- 


tion. Pp. xxix., 535. 1868. - 
An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. 
With illustrations Printed in Colors by Cooper, Clay, & Co. From 
Drawings by R. Barnes and others. _1869. " 
G. P. Putnam & Son, New York. Love Lost: A Story of Venice. 
By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 58. 





PAMPHLETS. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York.—Marryatt’s Works: Japhet in Search 
ofa Father. By Captain Marryatt. Pp. 421. os | 

We have received The Situation and The Duty, Speech of William 
H. Seward, at Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1868 ‘ 


We have also received current numbers of The Herald of Health— 
New York; The American — of Horticulture—Boston ; The Yale 
aven; The gag naan Pad eer er 


Literary Magazine—New 





ate objectionable. endugh. . The text reads as if parts had 


The. New Dominion Monthly—Montreal; The 
ville, Tenn. ; ; 
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MOUNT, THE PAINTER. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: I would submit to your readers a few words of 
affection in honor of this gifted and distinguished painter. | 
He was my friend and correspondent for more than twenty- | 


five years, and I feel that I have a right to join his ad- 
mirers in their regretful recollections. 


ability; all identified with the city of New York, and 


honored students and officers of the National Academy of 


Design. The first, Henry S., died in January, 1841; the 


second, Shepard A., in September of the current year ; and 
the third, William S., at Setauket, Long Island, on the | 
19th of the present month. They were the sons of a sub- | 
stantial yeoman, who died in the prime of life, and the in- 


He was the last of 
a trio of brothers, all of whom were painters and men of 


can only say that many of them were of a high order of 
merit, and of distinguished persons; but he had no love 
for this branch of the art, and he seldom painted portraits 
excepting for his friends or to oblige those for whom he 
had a special regard. In this connection I have two or 
three anecdotes. His first commission in this department 
came from a Long Island shoemaker, who gave him a pair | 
of brogans for a likeness of himself, size of life and painted 
in oil. On one occasion he painted the portrait of a dis- 
tinguished member of the moneyed aristocracy, and during | 





bleman, The picture was a decided hit, and universally 
admired. When Mount was about to leave, the patron 
called him into his office and remarked, in a quiet way, that 
he thought at least fifty dollars ought to be deducted from 
the original stipulated price, as he (the artist) had been 


cidents of their lives were very much alike—in their ex- | treyted with elegant hospitality. To this insult Mount re- 
periences as youthful farmers, their early struggles with plied, “I thank you, sir, for your hospitality, but, as I have 


fortune, their high character as men and citizens, 
their success as artists in the city of New York. 


and in| but one price for my portraits, if you cannot afford to pay 


me what was agreed upon, I will make you a present of the 


William S. Mount was born in Setauket, Long Island, | picture.” This reprimand cut the upstart patron to the 

; i ; p | 
November 26, 1807, and his education was chiefly obtained | quick, and he at once drew a check for the full amount. 
from common schools. While yet a mere boy, he dabbled | To give an idea of the facility with which Mount sometimes 
with the colors of a sign-painter im New York for his painted, I may mention the fact that in my own collection of 
amusement, but having stumbled into the gallery of the old | pictures is an admirable portrait of a lady which be painted 
American Academy, he was fascinated by the pictures of| in two hours, and with a palette that he had never seen 


Benjamin West and John Trumbull, and fired with the im- 
His first picture was a portrait 
of himself, painted in his twenty-first year; and his first 
composition, painted in the year following, represented the 
“ Daughter of Jairus;” and by the time he had attained 
his twenty-fourth year he had produced a sufficient number 
of portraits and composition pictures to call forth from 
Washington Allston the commendation that he exhibited 
great power of expression, had a firm, decided pencil, and 
that if he would apply himself to the study of such men as 


pulse to become a painter. 


until the moment when he commenced his task. 

For many years it was whispered among those who knew 
him not that William Mount was something of an idler, and 
did not make the best use of his talents, The charge was 
most unjust. His whole life was a continuous battle 
against the encroachments of delicate health ; and while 
standing guard, for months at a time, over a body all alive 
with quivering nerves and harassed with the pains of indi- 
gestion, it was quite impossible for him to execute the pic- 
tures he was always designing. If we are to judge the pro- 





Ostade and /Jan Steen, nothing would prevent him from | ductions of the poet and painter by the yard-stick, he may 


becoming a great artist. After profiting by models from 
the antique, and the few good pictures to which he had 


access, as well as by the friendly advice of John Trumbull 


he began to look to nature alone for his inspiration, and 
from that time until the day of his death she was his only 
He was unquestionably one of the 
most original artists of his day, and exerted a happy influ- 


guide and teacher. 


ence on the public taste. He was the pioneer, and con 
tinued the unequalled master in his special department 


and he accomplished, to some extent, for American country 
life what David Wilkie did for the country life of Great 


Britain, or David Teniers for his fatherland. Ina few in 


stances, the mere execution of his pictures was quite equal 
to that of the famous Scotchman ; but he contented himself 
with a single humorous thought, instead of touching the 


heart with the elevating sentiments born of rustic life. Un 


like-the Flemish painter, he was never vulgar, and we can 


only regret that he did not pay more respect to the highe 
and better feelings of our nature. 


man of rare powers, 


to us Yankees. 


them four pictures. 


try.” 


With regard to the number of his productions I cannot 
speak positively, but in 1850, as he told me himself, they 
numbered fifty compositions, with an equal number of por- 
He was frequently paid a much larger sum 
for his pictures than he had asked; and I had it from his 
own lips that he had spent days and weeks, and even 
months, without painting, and that in his opinion there was 
In a brief paper like 
the present I cannot pretend to describe the pictures which 
have given him an enviable fame, but the following list will 
convey to the uninitiated an idea of his style and what he 
accomplished, namely, “‘ Husking Corn,” ‘ Cider-making,” 


traits, at least. 


a time to think and a time to labor. 


“ Raffling for a Goose,” “The Tough Yarn,” “ Fortune-tell- 


ing,” “ Bargaining for a Horse,” ‘‘ Gamesters Surprised ina 


Barn,” “Winding Up,” “Ringing Hogs,” “ Artist’s Studio,” 
“The Last Clam,” “ Hoeing Corn,” “ Rustic Dance,” “ Rab- 
bit Catching,” ‘Farmers Nooning,” “Turning the Grind- 
stone,” “The Power of Music,” “ Dance of Haymakers,”’ 
“Turning the Leaf,” “ Farmer Sharpening his Scythe,” 


By many his coloring 
was considered cold, but he counted upon the warming and 
softening influences of time ; in accurate drawing, however, 
and the delineation of character, he was emphatically a 
He was an enthusiastic American 
in his feelings, and a lover of fun and humor, and these 
qualities were almost invariably visible in his productions. 
He never visited Europe, and while touching on this sub- 
ject in one of his letters to me, written at a time when he 
was without a rival, he said : “I have always had a desire 
to do something before I went abroad. Originality is not 
confined to one place or country, which is very consoling 
The late Luman Reed, of New York, 
desired me to visit Europe at his expense; Jonathan 
Sturges, Esq., has also made me an offer of friendship 
if I desired to visit Europe; and the firm of Goupil, 
Vibert, & Co. have offered to supply me with ample 
funds if I would spend one year in Paris and paint 
I have a plenty of orders, and I am 
‘contented to remain awhile longer in our own great coun- 


have been delinquent ; but if we depend upon ideas and the 
beauty of their expression, then must we give Mount the 
credit of having accomplisked his full share of honors. His 
time for work was limited, and so, also, were his means, and 
hence the necessity of his devoting a portion of his strength 
to the drudgery of portrait painting. Some of his efforts in 


, 


Bishops Onderdonk and Seabury, but there was something 
almost comical in the demands made upon him by persons be- 
reaved of their friends, to depict the dead in the fresh colors 
of life. Such appeals were commonly respected, and it 
verily seemed at times that he delighted in thus attempting 
the apparently impossible. This class of portraits did 
not add to his fame, perhaps, but they were always success- 
ful, and greatly extended his circle of devoted friends. 
it be true that he did not paint as many composition pictures 
as he might, it is also true, and the fact is a telling tribute 
to his genius, that he has been more popular with the en- 
gravers than any other American of the same exalted rank 
in art. Among the publishers of our earlier gift books his 
name was considered a trump card, and the very best en- 
gravers on steel were employed to reproduce his conceptions 
of rural character. As time progressed his pictures were 
sought out and reproduced on steel in the best possible 
manner, and in larger stvles for circulation among print col- 
lectors and for the adornment of our drawing-rooms ; and 
when he produced his original and unsurpassed delinea- 
tions of negro character, the noted Paris house of Goupil 
& Co. reproduced a number of them in lithograph, and cir- 
culated them very extensively in Europe and this country. 
Judging his pictures, therefore, by their popularity and 
quality rather than by their numbers, it would appear that 
the lamented Mount was not only a faithful worker but emi- 
nently successful. 

While Mount was never married, he was a lover of home 
and domestic life, and he found much of his happiness in 
loving intercourse with his mother and sisters. During his 
whole life, the paternal mansion at Stony Brook, Long 
Island, was his dwelling place. It was his affection for 
this quiet retreat that probably influenced him more than 
anything else to quit New York, where he once attempted 
to settle; but while the country was his home, he found 
pleasure in frequently visiting the great city, where he had 
many devoted friends and where he came in direct contact 
with the world of art. He was a creature of impulse, and 
loved to wander about into out-of-the-way places, studying 
character and amusing himself with the novelties of the 
town, In these prowlings he always had a companion 
with whom he could talk freely, and on many days and 
nights it was my rare privilege to be that companion, On 
one occasion that I remember, after spending the day at 
some of the private picture galleries, where he was always 
freely admitted, we had a quiet dinner at Delmonico’s, 
where he sketched a funny waiter ; at seven o’clock we at- 
tended a wedding at St. ‘Thomas’s Church, where he took an 
outline of the bride’s sweet face; from eight to ten we 
lounged in the exhibition room of the National Academy 
of Design; from ten to twelve we enjoyed the music and 


r 





“The Well by the Way-side,” “Just in Tune,” and “The the dancing at a large and fashionable party; and wound 
Berry-Hunter.” Of these pictures, more than one half of up the round of entertainment by visiting a terrible place, 
them have been engraved ; and among the men who have | within a stone’s throw of the City Hall, where we passed 


honored themselves by giving the artist orders were Lu- 
man Reed, Jonathan Sturges, James Lenox, Edward C. 
Carey, Marshall O. Roberts, Gideon Lee, Charles M. 
‘Leupp, A..M. Cozzéns, and the art-publishers of Paris, 
-Goupil, Vibert, & Co.» Of William Mount’s portraits I 


| ourselves off as “ roughs,” for the purpose of witnessing in 
| safety the spectacle of a bear-baiting, and where poor hu- 
|manity could be studied in many of its mest melancholy 
| phases. Mount’s visits to the city, excepting when pro- 
| fessionally engaged, seldom lasted more than two or three 


its execution he was the invited guest of the would-be no- | 


days, for he very well knew that they were not calculated 
to improve his health, and the same rv sty old sloop which, 
in the days of our frolicking, brought him to town from 
Stony Brook, was the one to take him back again. There 
were many places in the city where a bed and a seat 
at table were always at his disposal, but he liked to be free 
and independent, and usually occupied lodgings at the 
Tammany Hall Hotel, of the olden times. Accident 
originally took him there, but as it was the grand head- 
quarters of the Democracy, and he was a strong Democrat 
in politics, he continued a patron of that hotel to the last. 
Although an uncommonly practical man in his habits of 
thought and acting, he never tired of talking about art and 
artists, about music and musicians, and about the charac- 
teristics of individual men and the beauties of inanimate 
nature. He looked upon all his fellow-artists with estab- 
lished reputations as his superiors, and took great pleasure 
in fostering the talents of the young. In looking at a 
picture he always pointed out and talked about its 
beauties, leaving the defects to themselves. His abilities 
as a player on the violin were remarkable; he composed 
much fine music, and a piece entitled Zhe Babes in the 
Wood, which he was wont to execute on his violin in some 
strange way with an ordinary door-key, seldom failed to 
bring a tear into the eyes of his listeners. Though not a 
religious man by profession, he had a high sense of honor, 
and venerated the Bible and respected its expounders, and 





this line were of a very high order, especially those of 


If 


possessed a charity and love for his fellow-men allied to 
that which his warm friend Bryant has so eloquently 
attributed to Schiller. He was a true man, a full- 
blooded American, and an artist whose name must al- 
ways be mentioned with honor in the annals of Amer- 
ican painting. 

Without taking time just now to recall and record the 
many traits of William Mount’s beautiful character as a 
man, his habits as an artist, and especially his novel adven- 
tures, modes of studying nature, and rare powers asa player 
on the violin, I have thought that the following disconnected 
extracts from his many letters tome might be read with 
pleasure. I give them merely as a taste of his quality : 

Artistic Hints.—“TI never paint on a picture unless I feel 
in the right spirit. When I go intoa painter’s studio, I 
never turn his canvases round without a permit from the 
artist. I always pay my debts, and now and then playa 
tune upon the violin. I am not fond, like some artists, of 
talking about my difficulties. I try to be happy and wish to 
see others so; and I think more of health than fame. 
Work upon your pictures up to the last hour before send- 
ing them to the academy. If you see anything that wants 
correcting, dash it out and paint anew. Again, keep down 
every part of your picture except that part which you wish 
to interest. Your eye will govern you. When your pic- 
ture is finished and you wish to take off the effect of the 
paint and at the same time give a sunny warmth, go over 
the whole with raw siena, mixed with drying-oil. Use a 
rag in putting it on. You can use blue, red, and yellow or 
any other compound in the same way. In glazing, if you 
wish to cool your warm shadows, use blue or any cool, trans- 
parent color. I sometimes pick up very fine ochres along 
the country roads, and the grape-vine, when burnt to a coal, 
makes the best black I know.” 

Painting the Dead.—* \ have just finished the portrait of a 
young lady, from a sketch taken after death, I puta bunch 
of flowers in her hand and the friends were perfectly satisfied, 
The mother was so struck with the likeness that she turned 
aside and wept. She has so much confidence in my draw- 
ing that she wants me to raise up her husband, I have 
other invitations to bring to light the departed. If artists 
were called upon in time, it would save many bitter reflec- 
tions. I am pleased to know there is one thing that can 
soften the heart of a miser, and that is death, He makes 
poets and painters respected.” 

A Few Personal Opinions.—* Elliot has a soul; there is 
nothing small about him. I admire his strength and color. 

“With regard to Edmonds, his artistic talents fairly light 
up Wall Street. 

“‘ Vanderlyn is an artist of great talents and close observa- 
tion, and the New York councils ought to pay him one 
thousand dollars, instead of half that sum, for his portrait of 
General Taylor. What a poor compliment to the author of 
‘Caius Marius !’ 

“I agree with you that Huntington is a man of great abili- 
ties. In landscape he is often truly delightful. If he were 
to apply himself to that branch he might excel even Cole 
and Durand, great as they are. 

“Cole hardly ever fails to win my admiration. 

“Tam sorry to hear of Durand’s ill health, His land- 
scapes afford me great pleasure. I wish him health and 
prosperity. 

“Grey is a queer fellow, but has bottom. 

“ Ranney is a glorious fellow. 

“ Allston was great, but wanted pluck. He ought never to 
have been frightened from Belshazzar’s Hall by Martin, 

“ Bonfield paints a capital sea view. 

“ Morse ought never to have given up painting. 

“ Kensett’s sketches from nature are exquisite. 
“Casilear’s pictures make me love the man. 

“ Page, in his portraits, is sometimes magnificent, but that 
twilight landscape ef his was a disgrace. 

“ Weir is a Big Indian in art. 

“ Gignoux’s winter scenes cannot be beaten. 

“ Church is tremendous, and deserves his wonderful suc- 
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“‘ Leutze is a perfect war-horse of a painter.” 

His Mother.—“ Y ou did right in breaking that engagement 
to go and see a sick mother. Never forget your parents, 
and there will be nothing to darken your mind in after | 
years. I never shall forget the warm pressure of my moth- | 
er’s hand when she was dying. It«was the last pressure of | 
approbation.” 

Concerning a Critic.—“ I have come off quite as well as I | 
expected from under the quill of the ‘ Broadway’ critic. It | 
is singular that he will not admit that I can paint a portrait. 
It may be that the truth of one of my heads may have | 
brought to his mind recollections of mercantile memory. 
He seems to fancy that no man must attempt to paint a map 
but neighbor Page, nor a landscape, because neighbor Page 
was never gifted in tha line. The fact is, he is the mere 
echo of his favorite, but I thank him for his good intentions.” 

City and Country Life.—“ I often ask myself this question 
—am I to stay in old Suffolk County as long as the children 
of Israel did in the wilderness ? I hope not, without visit- 
ing the city occasionally—a little oftener than I have done 
for the last twelve months. The loneliness and stillness 
here are getting to be painful to me. The reason is, I stay 
at home too much. I must visit the ladies more frequently 
—go to apple-peelings and quiltings. After all, the city is 
the place for an artist to live in. Reynolds considered that 
the three years he spent in the country was so much time 
lost.” 

About a Violin.—“1 have lately made a violin, having 
concavity on the back as well as the sides. The tone is 
powerful and soft, and it has the mellowness of the ordi- 
nary violin fifty years old. It is an American fiddle for 
Brother Jonathan to play upon. I have sent it to Wash- 
ington, and wish you would step into the Patent Office and 
see if it has arrived ; then do what you can to secure the 
patent.” 

A Webster Portrait.— A friend of ours wants me to paint 
a full-length portrait of your late and noble friend, Mr. 
Webster, in the attitude of speaking. I now regret that I 
did not accept the invitation to Marshfield, last summer. 
{ never saw him but twice—at the Cooper Festival, and at 
the City Hall in New York ; but Iremember him distinctly. 
Tell me if he exposed his upper or lower teeth, or both, while 
talking or speaking ; also whether they were large or small. 
You know that when a man speaks, he moves his under- 
jaw, the upper remaining quite firm. The same when he 
laughs. Let me know his height, the color of his skin, 
eyes, hair, dress, style of shoes or boots, his manner of 
standing while making a speech, and whether he used his 
hands and arms extensively. When I saw him in the 
court-room of the City Hall he appeared uneasy, and was 
walking back and forth like a mad bull. Speaking of 
Webster reminds me ef Washington. How comes on his 
monument? I donot fancy the design. It looks like a 
hundred-legged bug running away with a pillar, or a bunch 
of candles hanging down, or a white-wash brush standing 
ready for some giant to take up by the handle and sweep 
the streets of the metropolis.” 

During several of the later years of his life William 
Mount was very much a visionary, and some of his conceits 
bordered closely upon spiritualism. But this blight upon 
his intellect was the result, undoubtedly, of his long-contin- 
ued bad health, He is now a disembodied spirit, and it 
will not become any of us, who are still grovelling here be- 
low, to sit in judgément upon his weaknesses and motives. 

Respectfully yours, 


CHARLES LANMAN. 
Gesorcetown, D. C., November 23, 1868. 











TABLE-TALK. 





WRITER in Zhe Saturday Review has just given a very 
amusing, although as usual in some respects inaccurate, 
account of New York, which is safe to induce a great deal of 
disgust and not a little “ talk back.” Jn imine the critic’s 
account is promising : 


“The really magnificent approach to the city predisposes one to ex- 
pect something startling. No site in the world shows more unmistakable 
signs of a great commercial destiny. It is one of the few points which 
might be picked out upon a map as a centre to which important natural 
highways converge, and whose aspect is at the same time worthy of its 
position. The noble bay, receiving the abundant waters of the Hudson 
and bounded by the picturesque slopes of Staten Island, seems to call for 
navies to fill it, The tongue upon which the city is built might invite 
architects to crown it with far-seen spires, to surround it with docks, and 
to lay out lofty terraces and rows of marble palaces to rival those of 
Genoa. ‘The huge ferry-boats and river-steamers which crowd the 
waters with forms strange to European eyes raise an expectation of some- 
thing entirely novel and characteristic. One tries to evolve mentally 
some style of city architecture strange enough to suit the traditional 
Yankee—an animal compounded, it may be remarked, from many strange 
and not very consistent traditions. The sallow-faced, lantern-jawed, 
tobacco-chewing variety of human being, full of quaint sayings and dry 
blasphemous humor, with heels habitually raised above his head, 
and a bowie-knife and revolver concealed somewhere about his person, 
has become a rarity, if indeed he ever existed in full force outside carica- 
tures and books of professed facetiousness. Yet the national type is 
sufficiently marked to justify the hope that a race of such undeniable dis- 
tinctness may have provided for itself an equally chatacteristic domi- 
cile.”” 
Nothing very savage so far, but the reviewer presently 
falls afoul of Broadway and exhibits 2 want of apprecia- 
tion only to be expected from an English tourist : 

“The extremes of architectural splendor and meanness are not so wide 
apart as in London, and in walking from Charing Cross to Kensington 
one may see far greater contrasts than in the same length of Broadway. 
Broadway toward its lower end isa handsomer street than can be found 
in Manchester or Liverpool, and it is nowhere so uniformly mean as 


of a respectable width, and contains a good many houses which might be | mined, thoroughly informed in local affairs, a gentleman in 
described by superlatives in advertisements, which would be excellently manners yet highly popular with the masses, not afraid of any 
adapted for Messrs Moses and Son, or fer the proprietors of any of our amount of work, and withal a man of a kin dly, genial 
large hotels ; but, on the whole, we can preserve our equanimity even at iit Each of th itn asl till ae, aiheoetian it 

its most splendid portions, and need not hold our noses at its worst. Of SPIrIt. tach o ese qualities will te age m 
the streets in general we may say, with a little increase or diminution of the civic chair, and we congratulate New York that, in a 
emphasis, much that we say of Broadway. They are broad and airy, as case where nomination and election are convertible terms, 


bright in fine weather as red brick and green trees and brilliant sunshine there should be so much in the character and history eres 
can make them, and varying in merit from the standard of Tottenham 


Court Road up to that of ‘Tyburnia, translated from stucco into brown- candidate to warrant rejoicing over the circumstance. 
stone. Their chessboar ngements strike an Englishman as more | ” . . 
agreeable aaa he we pl rmery as wien eee sy convenient, and | MR. EpwarD KInc is Poon: to publish, through Mr. 
adapted in this case to the natural features of the ground. But when Loring, a volume called JZy Paris, which we are told is a 
all has been said that can be said, it is easiest to describe the external bold departure from the paths, well worn and trodden into 
aspect at least of New York by negatives; and if one positive epithet dustiness, of the ordinary tourists. The letters which form 
maust be selected, it would perhaps be that of slovenly. | the foundation of the book won great ‘popularity when they 
There is an unpleasant amount of truth in this ; but after originally appeared in 7he Springfield Republican—which 
all we may safely doubt whether a given number of Eng- journal takes occasion, quite justifiably, to congratulate 
lishmen, or of men of any other nationality, could make a jtself that “no other daily journal in America has certainly 
finer city than New York with the same materials and in | had half as many volumes made out of its pages.” 

the same time. In the passage that follows there are : : 

some amends in the form of appreciation of the diffi-| DR. D. X. JuNKIN, of Newcastle, Pa., is at work upon 
culties of the situation, which, however, if it is well- | 4 Memoir of his brother, the late Dr. George Junkin, a 
founded, deprives the previous strictures of their force, Prominent Presbyterian divine; and he desires from the 
Again, surely no one, from Dickens to Arthur Sketchley, | friends and pupils of his brother any assistance m the form 
ever found New York a “melancholy” city before. Dirty of correspondence, anecdotes, etc., which it is in their power 
in parts it may be. Unfinished, irregular, and incongruous  t© #!ve. 


it certainly is. Infested by “a long succession of street-| Mr, GEORGE WILKES, editor of Zhe Spirit of the Times, 
cars, resembling second-hand railway carriages shabbily sailed on Saturday last for Europe. The health of Mr. 
patched up,” we regretfully acknowledge. But, “melan- Wilkes has, we are sorry to hear, become somewhat im- 
choly”? Oh! dear, no, Whatever advantages London may paired by hard work not only of an editorial but of a politi- 
have over us—and we: owe they are many—she 1S certainly cal character; and his physicians have insisted upon his 
not more gay than is New York, ‘and sometimes—be it quitting for a time all scenes of probable excitement. He 
said in a whisper—is not much cleaner : | Purposes, we learn, to pass some time in London, and to 
“ If we add to the general want of finish, and to the absence of any | proceed thence to Paris and Madrid, returning home after 
really fine buildings, the serious and rather worn expression characteristic /an absence of three months. Mr. Wilkes has done the 
of American wayfarers intent upon business, we account for the rather | . ’ eae 4 
melancholy impression which New York generally makes on a first ac- | a eed meen pater in his way, vor has ex 
quaintance. It seems as if all the inhabitants were busy and anxious, | ibited in all his pursuits and objects an energy and courage 
and had not the time to clean their streets decently or the patience to | Which are deserving of, general acknowledgement. 
erect sub ial ts. The town resembles a man who has got 


up in too great a hurry to shave, and has thrust himself into the first suit |. 7 " 
of clothes that came to hand. And most other cities all across the con- €ditors, was murdered last week, in a peculiarly cowardly 


tinent seem to be cuttings from New York, singularly resembling the manner, by a person whose sister had been indecently as- 
parent stock, and developing the same peculiarities as they grow up. A sailed in Pollard’s paper, Southern Opinion. Mr. Pollard’s 
closer acquaintance enables one to assign these peculiarities to their true death appears to occasion no great regret; though there 
cause, and to attribute the roughness which exists to the extent by which | . . ee . 

the field for labor still surpasses the available energy. An eye which has is expressed, and very justly, much indignation at the 
been trained in Europe finds it hard to read as indications of superabund- favor shown to the murderer by both the authorities and 
ant resources the signs which it has been always accustomed to associate the populace. 

with decay ; just as the roughness of the farming would be taken by an eee 
English agriculturist to mean absence of skill, instead of showing the Ex-Gov. HENRY A. WISE, of Virginia, is understood to 
enormous extent of fertile and unbroken soil which prevents the applica- | be preparing his autobiography. 

tion of much labor to the enclosed country.” 








; Pror. Wm. E. Jittson—one of the librarians in the 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION of the National Academy of Boston Public Library, and a remarkably accomplished 
Design opened on the evening of Monday, the 23d of No- bibliographer—died last week. 
vember, with the customary private view of the artists’ friends s ; . 
and admirers. Inspecting them with some curiosity and a|__ SINCE 1864, when the three-hundredth birth-day of Wil- 
great deal of care, we found them in the main well-dressed liam Shakespeare was celebrated at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and well-behaved people, who walked and talked and flirted | the place of the great English dramatist’s nativity has under- 
pretty much as other people do who have not the distinction 8°%¢ 4 complete metamorphosis. At present the stranger 
of being artists’ friends at all. There were the same bald- | finds there many memorials of Shakespeare which were never 
headed and dignified old gentlemen, who looked as though S¢€? in that spot before. The New Place lot, the house 
they had just stepped down from some old-time canvas on | which the poet purchased on his return home with the 
the wall, the same old ladies with ringlets and eye-glasses, | ™Oney he had made in London, and in which he died, has 
the same young ones with ringlets and eyes, the same boys | been turned into an ornamental garden, and is open to all 
pretending to be men, and the same men making believe to | for an entrance fee of half a shilling. The foundations, and 
be boys that one always meets at similar gatherings. The | all that has survived the destructive propensities of Gas- 
view, therefore, though interesting, was atrifle monotonous, | trell, have received the protection of an iron enclosure, and 
and the only striking feature about it was its extreme pov- | 4 Shoot of the famous mulberry tree, destroyed by the same 
erty in the matter of feminine charms. Is there anything in | TUthless hands, occupies now a conspicuous position within 
the artistic nature that absolutely forbids the developement | it On the grass-plat a tablet bearing all the names of the 
of physical beauty? We have not yet had time to see the contributors to the Shakespeare fund—among which that 
pictures, which we believe are now open to the public, but f the late Prince Consort leads off with £3,000—has been 
hope shortly to be able to give our readers some impres- | erected, but this is only a provisional affair, and soon to be 
sions concerning them. replaced by a more substantial monument. In the house 
which adjoins New Place are several likenesses of the poet 
WE clip the following exquisitely unconscious morceau | in copper and wood, as also an oil painting, probably repre- 
from last week’s 7ribune: senting one of the Clopton family, of whom Shakespeare 
“ Since the depravity of human nature accounts satisfactorily for his [the | bought the property. This house contains also several 
editor of The World’s| making that paper such a thing as it is, | other relics which were discovered together with the foun- 


we never feel constrained to inquire further, If it were more decent, | dations of New Place, but which had hitherto been pre- 
moral, honorable, and just, we presume it would not suit and could not 


serve its party so well as it does at present. We judge from its columns served in the house on Henley Street, where ‘ Shakespeare 
that the Democrats want to be told from day to day that every one who is WaS born. In Henley Street is likewise the “ Shakespeare 
not of their party is a knave, a sneak, a hypocrite, or a fool.” Museum,” which has latterly received many valuable addi- 
We beg most respectfully to inquire what we are to, tions, such as Fairholt’s collection of ‘‘ Longbeard ” pitchers 
judge from the columns of Zhe Tribune the radical Re- |.(S0 called on account of their form) used in Shakespeare’s 
publicans “want to be told” from day to day? There is time; a handsome goblet, carved out of the wood of the 
an infantile sweetness in this that really deserves more pap , historical mulberry, a present from the municipality ; 
than it gets. another drinking vessel (given by Hunt), which is said to 
Ween peel 0 hee~heer ton-eeidliren have been Shakespeare’s, and out of which Garrick drank 
vented ew being present by the fascinations of a Thanks be = commemoration of 1769; the a of “ng Goroee 
sagas ~| Shakespeare Society, flanked on two sides by beautifu 
. : 9 : ’ 
sving nner “that FrfsorKiers ate concer. 32 lini views of te Dirac of Gore and Shake 
‘ é : i the same famous mulberr 
creased for its composer the well-earned reputation of pre- i meek gids — gh P cad has recently eiceeted 
vious performances, and that the charming Madame Ritter | ,, art 


: d = |the museum with a collection of fac-similes of the title- 
aang i 2 style abundantly to satisfy her friends and to sur- pages of all the first editions of the dramas. The library is 
prise those who have not heard her before. 


small but choice, and includes nearly all known editions, 
WE find the following in 7he Watchman and Reflector: | old and new, of the author’s works, In addition to the 
“One of the literary curiosities of the day is the political | original portrait in oil from the possession of the Clopton 
conversion of Zhe Round Table; it now discovers that family, we have there also all the copper-plate likenesses of 
Grant advocates the principles so long put forth and de- the poet. What still is wanting, and what the stranger 
fended in its columns.” Accepting the charge in the last misses most on visiting Stratford, is a cicerone to show the 
clause as true, how does it prove our political conversion? | city; the present ones being superannuated. 


| 
Mr. Oakey HAL is elected Mayor of New York. It was,| MODERN LANGUAGES are indeed gaining a favor among 
of course, understood that his nomination was the precise University men in England which we hope in no long time 
equivalent of an election. We have no doubt that Mr. Hall theymay win here. ‘The Speaker,” says John Bull, “ has 

















the greatest part of Oxford Street; it is very long and very straight, and 





will make an excellent Mayor. He is clear-headed, deter- suggested a conference on the vexed question of classical 


Mr. H. RIves POLLARD, one of the well-known Richmond . 
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education. He does not give up altogether to the reform-| poses no obstacle to the use of Russian prayer-books for 
ers, but still some improvements might, he thinks, be made. } Catholics, or to the performance of divine service in that 
These improvements he foreshadowed in a speech delivered | language.” The Russification of Poland will now proceed 
a day or two back at Nottingham. The occasion was that | more rapidly. Hitherto the Catholic religion was so iden- 
of the distribution of the Oxford local examination prizes. | tified with the Polish language that the latter could not be 
He thought in many cases Greek had proved a failure. | destroyed without the former. Now both have a fair chance 
Those who had attempted to study it found themselves | of being Russified. 

really unable to master it. The want of success in Greek 
inclined people to an unfavorable feeling to all classical | pojicy of the Porte, found it necessary to have a European 
learning. This feeling extended to the mercantile andcom- | oryan at some point where no arm from Constantinople 
mercial world; and Latin was involved in the disgrace | .ould reach it. Paris was the first choice of the pro- 


which attached to Greek. Therefore he would agree. to jectors of the journal ; but their desire for political freedom 
overthrow Greek in order to save Latin from the common | 6¢ speech obliged them to remove to London, where the 
wreck, There was another matter in which reform Was | 1ukhbir—a journal published in the Turkish language, 
possible. One modern language, at least, should be studied. | t,,nslated extracts from which often appear in Public 


The most efficient instrument of education was language. Opinion—was established, smuggled copies of which made 
The man who knew a language other than his own was | preat sensation in Constantinople. But the editor of the 


twice aman. A competent knowledge of French and Ger-| 47,,275;,—Ali Suavi Effendi, who is described as a lawyer 
man would probably afford more pleasure and profit to | 344 ecclesiastic; a man of good attainments in Oriental 


man in the course of his life than any other subject he could history, literature, law, and theology—proved too moderate 


—— school. Then let these be introduced instead of | ¢; the ultra-liberal movers in the enterprise, who withdrew 
ree 


Ie : se their support and left the journal to a speedy death. In its 
THE opposition against the Menabrea ministry seems to | stead they set up the Hurriyef—-meaning Liberty—under 
be everywhere gaining ground in Italy, and the next Par- | the editorship of a Turkish gentleman recently Director- 


liamentary battle will be fiercer than any previous one. ' General of Ports and editor of a suppressed popular paper. 
The regular Left has been strengthened by the accession of | ty. gives to it atone violent enough to satisfy his sup- 


the Piedmontese faction, which now resolutely declines to ' porters, but likewise so violent as to forfeit the attention 
engage in further negotiations with the Minister-President. | which the former journal had come to command. 
The points of attack are many, and the defence will be very 


weak, especially on the domestic policy. The organs of the th ee cce = ” ay se ae ne aie eonseeveens 
Consorteria complain bitterly about the decentralization de-' . - na fgg te et one d " sone rsa “a mom 
manded by Piedmont, which they—and with but too much ieee er ici - ome ; Pee nee Se ey ee Oe 
reason—predict will still further undermine the already tot- | °°™'"° sdindanriadl : 
tering structure of national unity. _ MM. Sainte-Beuve, Edmund About, Theophile Gau- 
A VERY exhaustive description of the great butchery at | —s maa — Savas here: nepent ta waite hod aceon 
Agincourt, in 1415, has lately appeared from Longman’s | Shaier, pees base maine Se with the new 
press, London. It is entitled, Collection of English Chronicles Y°®™ at winch tips the atietal exiatonee af the present jour- 
(Recueil des Croniques et Anctennes Istoires de la Bretaigne, nel cones, . 
a present nomme Engleterre, par Fehan de Waurin, Seigneur| AUSTRIA sent forth last week, from Trieste, under the 
du Forestele), edited by William Hardy, from a.p. 1399 | Command of Karl Sherzer, an expedition which is to cir- 
to 1433. The French, says this chronicle, lost at Agincourt | Cumnavigate the world, introducing Austrian products into 
in nobles (not counting the “varlets”) 10,000 men, while | ¢W Markets and extending her commerce. China, Japan, 
the English (nobles and villeins) lost only 1,000. and the Pacific coast of South America are to receive par- 
THE cultivation of the Caucasus by Czechs and Ruthe- toutes atpatdion. ; : : 
nians—a scheme long entertained by the Russian govern-| _GREAT BRITAIN’s population, according to the Registrar- 
ment—is at last been carried into practical effect. Great | General’s report, numbers 30,369,345,—divided thus ; Eng- 
stretches of land have already been surveyed and mapped |!and over 21,000,000; Scotland over 3,000,000 ;_ Ireland 
out for sale to the settlers on favorable conditions, or for | OVet 5,000,000. The average daily increase in England is 
long leases. To invite emigration to these inhospitable | 673, but from this is to be deducted 217 a day for emigra- 
regions agents have been sent into Galicia and Bohemia, | t!0n- 
while a national association at Moscow has been organ-| PowbDER is the next fashion we are likely to have from 
ized with a view of assisting the “Slavonian brethren” | France. ‘ At the opera, last week,” says a correspondent 
with money, etc. of Zhe Queen, “I counted five very young married women 
The Wilna (Poland) Messenger states that the Synod ll powdered. If powder is once patronized at Compiégne, 
convened, by order of Alexander II., to meet at St. Peters- | it is certain to become a fashion in Paris immediately ; and 
burg has arrived at the following startling conclusions : | ™4ny will say, as hoops and faniers are accepted, why not 
“That the question whether the introduction—rather substi- | Powder ? 
tution (?)—of the Russian language in the Roman Catholic} M.G. NIKOLAIDEs, a Greek from Crete, has published at 
ritual was permissible, falls legitimately within the jurisdic- | Paris a work entitled Zopfography of the Iliad, which is 
tion of the Minister of the Interior, because ali foreign reli- | criticised very favorably. The author is one of the most 
gions aie subject to his control. The Synod, therefore, op- | trustworthy explorers of that famous locality, and appears, 


ve 


Younc TuRKEY, bent on propagandism against the 














in fact, to have settled many topographical points with an 
accuracy previously unknown. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the blind Homer, of whose unity he is fully con- 
vinced, was not only homo oculatissimus, but a man who 
understood practically the art of war. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
it will be remembered,,had formed the same opinion. A 
small essay on Homer was discovered among his papers, 
and published about thirty years ago, which is highly inter- 
esting, though it proves that the hero of the Alps was only 
acquainted with the //:ad, and had never read the Odyssey, 
as he praises Homer for not having thought of the “ silly 
fable ” of the wooden horse. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY has installed Sir Alexander 
Grant as its principal. For the succession to Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle, its last rector, there were eight candidates, among 
them Mr. Tennyson, Lord Stanley, Rev. Dr. Cairns, Mr. 
Ruskin, and Mr. Robert Lowe. The show of hands was 
declared to be in favor of the Poet Laureate, but a poll was 
demanded on behalf of Lord Stanley and Dr. Cairns. 

PEOPLE who have tried to get “puffs” in Zhe Round 
Table are not usually disposed to repeat the experiment. 
For the very reason which this statement implies we are 
quite willing at times to accept the imputation of puffing for 
the sake of Hoing a good that we think is deserved. When 
an article is offered to the public which we, as one of the 
public, have thoroughly tested and proved to be good, we 
feel justified in recording the experience, and so awarding 
the praise which we are satisfied is honestly due. Now, we 
have tested in just such a way a Steck piano; we have sub- 
jected such an instrument to protracted trial, and that at 
the hands of experienced and fastidious connoisseurs ; and 
we make bold to say on the strength of this that, all things 
considered—purity and sweetness of tone, price, finish, and 
the various technical qualities which are most esteemed— 
the Steck piano is everything that its makers claim, and that 
those who buy it are certain of getting a thoroughly 
good instrument at a moderate rate. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O THe EpiTor or THE Rounp TABLE: 

(114.)—In the advertising appendix of a volume published by Carey & 
Hart, in 1846, I find the announcement, under the head of New H’orks 
preparing for Publication, of ** A Life of Talleyrand, by Thackeray, 
complete in one volume.’’ Was this book ever published, or what was 
the history of its failure to be published? W. R. W. 

Brooktyn, November, 1868. 


(115.)—Can any reader of The Round Table tell whose grave in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, New York, is designated by the handsome tomb- 
stone with the following inscription ?— 

In memory of 
Scriba, 
1796, 


(116.)—Who was the exiled French Waterloo marshal or general 
who, after residing for some years in New York, obtained permission to 
return to his native land, and fell dead at the gates of Paris? A dis- 
tinguished French orator delivered a funeral oration beginning, “ // mort 
@exile,” or“ lla mort d’exile.” WwW 

New York, November 18, 1868. 














“AS BY FIRE.” “AS BY FIRE.” “AS BY FIRE.” 
floripay PRESENTS. GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’s ACENTS WANTED. 
STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 


WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
Fancy fro0 DS, pILVER WARE, the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 

skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
JEWELRY, adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 


They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 


puITAB LE FOR fLOLIDAY PRESENTS, gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 


Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
Jo BE FOUND AT may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


BALL, BLACK & CO0.’S,) “&'" ate Tate ma 


Silver. gSEAM Magy, Electro-Plate. 
‘865 and 867 BROADWAY. 
. GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
We WOULD CALL PARTICULAR 


Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ATTENTION TO A PINE fOLLECTION OF “aS BY FIRE.” _ 


BYZANTINE Mosaics are pe omage anes 


pust RECEIVED. 


vis PARGE AND fHOICE VARIETY OF 








senders HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
° A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Being about to remove on 1st January, we are prepared to close out, 
HANOVER AT RETAIL, 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. OUR SPLENDID WHOLESALE STOCK OF CHROMOS AND 


FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, ALBUMS, CARVED 
Orrice: 45 WALL StrEET, New York. BRACKETS, ETC. 








CASH CAPITAL, . . . . . « « « $4ooje0000 E.&H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, rile + «~~ 614,004 47 St. Nicholas Block. Call ear! sor Broadway. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION". * . g4tyosg go| t+ Nicholas Block. Call early. 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 














“as BY FIRE” “AS BY FIRE.” 





$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 

For Circulars and Terms address 


C. BOWERS & Cé., 
320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“AS BYFIRE.” 
AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen. the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 
““AS BY FIRE.” 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS, 


With some inquiries respecting their moral and literary characters, and 
memoirs for our literary history, by 


Isaac DisRakEut. 














Edited by his son, 
Tue Ricut Hon, B. DisRakvt. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $7. 

This work completes our edition, the very best in every respect, of the 
elder Disraeli’s works, in nine uniform vols. crown 8vo, large, clear type, 
on toned paper. 

COMPRISING: 


Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7. 
Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., $3 50. 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 
$3 50. 
The Literary Character. : vol., $2 2s. 
Or the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, in case, $15 ; half calf, $30. 


For sale at the Principal Bookstores, and sent by mail or express on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 


“AS BY FIRE.” 
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HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 


THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters 
is composed of the pure juices (or, as they are medicinally termed, E.x- 


tracts) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a preparation highly concen- 
trated and entirely free from alcoholic admixture of any kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 


is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the purest quality 
of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable remedies ever offered to the public. 

Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bitters, as | 


stated, will use 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 


They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal virtues, | 


the choice between the two being a mere matter of taste, the Tonic being 
the more palatable. . 

The Stomach, from a variety of causes, such as Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, etc., is very apt to have its functions deranged. The 
Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does with the Stomach, then becomes 
affected, the result of which is that the patient suffers from several or 
more of the following diseases : 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, 
Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flut- 
tering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried or 
Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating 
Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs 
before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imag- 
inings of Evil, and Great Depression of Spirits. 

These remedies will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dys- 

psia, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhoea, Disease of the 
clea, and all diseases arising from a Disordered Liver, Stomach, or 


Intestines, 
Debility, 
resulting from any cause whatever ; Prostration of the System, induced 
by Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc. | 
There is no medicine extant equat to these remedies in such cases. A 


* tone and vigor is imparted to the whole system, the appetite is strength- 


ened, food 1s enjoyed, the stomach digests age sy the blood is purified, 
the complexion becomes sound and healthy, the yellow tinge 1s eradi- 
cated from the eyes, a bloom is given to the cheeks, and the weak and 
nervous invalid becomes a strong and healthy being. 


Persons advanced in Life, 


and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with all its at- 
tendant ills, will find in the use of this BITTERS, or the TONIC, an 
elixir that will instil new life into their veins, restore in a measure the 
energy and ardor of more youthful days, build up their shrunken forms, 
and give health and happiness to their remaining years. 


NOTICE. 


It is a well established fact that fully one half of the female portion of 
our population are seldom in the enjoyment of good health; or, to use 
their own expression, “‘ never feel well.””. They are languid, devoid of all 
energy, extremely nervous, and have no appetite. 

To this class of persons the BITTERS, or the TONIC, is especially 
recommended. 


Weak and Delicate Children 


are made strong by the use cf either of these remedies. They will cure 
every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 

Thousands of certificates have accumulated in the hands of the proprie- 
tor, but space will allow of the publication of but a few. Those, it will be 
observed, are men of note, and of such standing that they must be believed. 





Testimonials. 
HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 
“* PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 
**T find Hoofland’s German Bitters is a good tonic, useful in diseases of 
the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of debility and want of 
nervous action in the system. 


“ Yours truly, Gro. W. Woopwarp.” 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

“ PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1866. 
“I consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in case of 
attacks of indigestion or dyspepsia. I cancertify this from my experience 

of it. Yours, with respect, James THompson.” 

FROM REV. JOSEPH H. KENNARD, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

‘Dr. Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to connect 
my name with rec dations of different kinds of medicines, but re- 
arding the practice as out of my appropriate sphere, I have in all cases 
Secined ; but with a clear proof in various instances, and particularly in 
my own family, of the usefulness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I de- 
part for once from my usual course to express my full conviction that, for 
general debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and valuable preparation. In some cases it may fail ; but usually, I 


doubt not, it will be very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 
causes. 





“Yours, very respectfully, ‘ d: H. Kennarp, 

“ Eighth, below Coates Street.” 
FROM REV. E. D. FENDALL, 

Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


‘*T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s German 
Ritters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a most valuable 


tonic to all who are suffering from general debility or from diseases arising assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 


from derangement of the liver, 
“ Yours truly, 


CAUTION. 


E. D. Fenpav.” 


Hoofland’s German Remedies are counterfeited. See that the signa- | °V*T offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
ture of C. M. JACKSON is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others 


are counterfeit. 


Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 631 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 
PRICES. 


Hoofiand’s German Bitters, per bottle, 
sl 2 “ halfdozen, . : 


. r peer 5 00 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or 


a half dozen for $7 50. 


*,* Do not forget to examine well the article you buy, in order to get | Management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 


the genuine. 


° ° . e $1 00 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866, 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 

One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
| fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following are a few sel 
in our possession : 

From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Banoor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 

I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
| the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month, I have made 
| attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
| but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
| tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 

W. P. HEALD. 


d from the multitude of recommendations 











From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
KNoxviL_e, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
| health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
| tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
| had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 








From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

MARCH 31, 1868. 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my h that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tébacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 








Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles, Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 

The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Me. 





REFERENCE: 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or. 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 




















ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 
Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 


after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 


ae trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 


7-30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, s 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 


Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BurFAa.o, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.m., Lightning Express ; 7.35 p.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 


From DunxrrK, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
9-50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 


From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 .p.m., Lightning Ex- 

press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 
Running through to New York without change, 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 

aps 9 tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
WARERCOMS 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 
Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 





THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all ar-ists 
as unsurpassed. 
Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the W arerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ATTENTION! 


Mr. Carleton begs to announce to the Book Trade, to Book Agents, 
and to Book Readers that he has just ready for publication 


A LIFE OF “BRICK” POMEROY, 


with a splendid steel portrait of this most successful and most popular of 
living Editors and Authors. 

Millions of copies will be sold; for every one will want to read what 
manner of man is MARK M. POMEROY, who has in so short a time 
made himself a power in the land! Splendidly printed and 
bound, uniform with the author’s famous books. 


Sense and Nonsense. Price, $1 50. 
CARLETON, Publisher, 








New York. 


Atso, Just ReEapy: 


ARTS OF WRITING, READING, AN 
SPELLING. : 


_ An attractive work for teaching not only the beginner, but for perfect- 
ing every one in th three most desirable accomplishments. For 
youth, this book is both interesting and valuable ; and for the adult, 
whether professionally or socially, it is one they cannot dispense with. 
Uniform with the Art of Conversation. Price, $1 50. 4 
Mayne Reid’s New Novel, THE WHITE GAUNTLET. $1 7s. 
FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS; acharming book. $r 50. 
THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORK ; illustrated. 50 cts. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


_Tue SouTuern Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitti n for the thinking men of the py an 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. ; 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 





Rosert SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. SEwett & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 





y manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THE Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SouTuern Review is gettihes quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 


WM. HAND BROWNE, 





ization of Companies, etc., etc. 


Editors and Proprietors. 


6 Sr. Paut Street, Baltinore 





: No 
Dec. 1 
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